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PEET’S COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


FOR 


THE DEAF. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS - -_ by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 308. Price 75 cents. 
This work has been used in American and foreign institutions for the deaf and dumb 
for upwards of thirty years, and has won a reputation which cannot be lightly re- 
garded, 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, - - - - by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 96. Price 30 cents. 
Beautifully illustrated, Over 100,000 copies have been sold, This is the best compen- 
dium of Scripture history embraced in the same number of pages. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, Part III, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Fully Illustrated. Pp. 252. Price $1.00. 

Containing a development of the verb ; illustrations of idioms ; lessons on the different 
periods of human life; natural history of animals, and a description of each month 
in the year. 

This is one of the best reading books that has ever been prepared for deaf-mutes, and 
furnishes an excellent practical method of making them familiar with pure, simple, 
idiomatic English, It is well adapted, also, for the instruction of hearing children. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


‘ by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 423. Price $1 50. 

. Extending from the discovery of the continent to the close of Pre-ident Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration, A work of great accuracy, written in a pure, idiomatic style, and pro- 
nounced by good judges to be the best and most instructive history of this country 
that has ever been condensed within the same compass, 


MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, - -. - - Dudley Peet, M. D. 
Pp. 125. Price 75 cents. 
The principles of the science are unfolded in a manner peculiarly felicitous. The style 
is very simple and easily comprehended, A capital introduction to a course of lessons 
in physical science, 


MANUAL OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 42. Price 25 cents. 
A short, comprehensive, and lucid exposition of the subject, adapted to learners of all 
conditions, 


LANGUAGE LESSONS, - - - by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Script Type. Pp 232. Price $1.25 (including postage ) 

Designed to introduce young learners, deaf-mutes, and foreigners to a correct under- 
standing and use of the English language. 

It is believed that this book will meet a want long felt, as the directions for use are 50 
minute that any one, even without previous familiarity with the instruction of deaf- 
mutes, may with its aid satisfactorily carry forward their education. It is therefore 
adapted for home instruction as well as for use in the class-room, In the latter it is 
admirably fitted to serve as a standard of attainment and a means of securing uni- 
formity of method, thus rendering classification easier, and obviating the injury 
which often arises from transferring a pupil from one teacher to another. By its 
means the education of a deaf-mute can be successfully commenced at a very early 
age, In order to employ it to advantage it is not necessary to forego the use of other 
text-books, but it will, it is thought, supply many deficiencies, and moreover form 
in the pupil the habit of thinking in language. 

With this view it need not be confined to-elementary classes, as all the pupils in an in- 
stitution would derive a benefit from going through the exercises, 
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' THE VALUE OF THE SIGN-LANGUAGE TO THE 
DEAF .* 


A rew isolated instances are recorded, previous to the last 
century, of deaf persons who, under favorable conditions, have 
developed for their own use a measurably complete language of 
signs. But it was only toward the middle of the eighteenth 
century that this language was used by considerable numbers 
of deaf-mutes. Before describing this general use, however, it 
is important to consider, somewhat carefully, the limitations as 
to means of communication which absolute deafness imposes 
on those who suffer from it. 

The means of expression possible to creatures of intelligence, 
by which information as to thought and feeling may be given 
and received, are five in number, corresponding to the senses. 
All expression, 7. ¢., all communication from one intelligent being 
to another, must, therefore, be either audible, visible, tactile, 
odoric, or palatal. The senses of taste and smell are addressed 
so rarely and with such difficulty, for the purpose of communi- 
cating thought, that they may be left out of view. The same 
may be said of the sense of touch, except that, in the case of 
persons both blind and deaf, it becomes the main channel of 
communication, and may be made useful under certain condi- 
tions with such as are only deaf; as, for example, in the dark, 
or when it is desirable to address the deaf without diverting the 
eye from some object—such as a landscape, a passing pageant 
or spectacle. 

George Dalgarno, in his curious and interesting work “ Didas- 
calocophus,” or “The Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor,” published 


* Extracted, by permission, from an article in Buck’s ‘‘ Reference 
Handbook of the Medical Sciences” (William Wood and Company, 
New York, 1886), entitled ‘‘The Language of Signs, and the Combined 
Method of Instructing Deaf-Mutes.” 
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in Oxford in 1680, presents an alphabet arranged upon the palm 
of the hand, certain letters being associated with certain joints 
and other parts of the hand, by the use of which one may com- 
municate with a deaf person without demanding the attention 
of his eyes, his hand being touched by the fingers of the 
speaker so that words are rapidly spelt. The Morse telegraph 
alphabet may also be made use of in communicating through 
the sense of touch, by giving taps or pressures of varying length 
as to time, the hand of one resting lightly on the arm of the 
other. 

Visible expression employs a great variety of forms in the 
accomplishment of its purpose, but these forms may be grouped 
in two perfectly distinct classes; the gestwral, which pro- 
duce their effects only from moment to moment, having no 
enduring quality, and the graphic, which are more or less per- 
manent. 

Audible expression, almost infinite as it is in variety, is suscep- 
tible also of division into two great classes, articulate and inar- 
ticulate, the former comprising all forms of word utterance, and 
the latter including cries, moans, sighs, music, percussions, and 
explosions. 

Among all these possible means of transmitting intelligence 
from one to another, it will readily be seen that the three prin- 
cipal means of communicating thought and feeling made use 
of by man are: 1, articulate speech addressed to the sense of 
hearing ; 2, gestural; and 3, graphic expression presented to 
the sense of sight. 

By gestural expression must be understood all positions and 
movements of the body or any of its members, including the 
countenance, and all noiseless signals, such as are made use of 
in military or engineering operations, on the sea, on roads, or 
on rivers. In short, all devices for communicating information 
¢hrough the eye of man, which are not in any manner recorded 
or made permanent. 

Graphic expression will then include all forms of writing and 
printing, all productions in the fine arts, all marks, of whatever 
character, that are in any degree permanent, and are designed 
to communicate information or to express thought and feeling. 
And the range of this form of expression is wide enough to em- 
brace at one extreme the Duomo of Milan, or Milton’s noblest 
poem, and at the other the cattle brand of a Texan cow-boy, or 
the blaze of a backwoodsman’s axe in the primeval forest. 
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In determining the value of gestural expression to the deaf, 
it is necessary to keep constantly before the mind the fact that, 
where hearing does not exist, no mental impressions can be re- 
ceived through the means of articulate speech. In other words, 
that he who would communicate with the deaf is limited to ges- 
tural and graphic means. Even in cases where a deaf person 
retains the power of speech, or is taught to speak and to un- 
derstand the speech of others by watching the motion of the 
lips, such motions are to him nothing other than a certain form 
of gestural expression. The peculiar element of sound, the 
perception and understanding of which enables a hearing per- 
son to comprehend speech without seeing the vocal organs of 
the speaker, is wholly wanting to the deaf. And so essential is 
the possession of hearing to the free use and enjoyment of artic- 
ulate speech as a means of communication from man to man, 
that to the deaf this can be no more, at its very best, than what 
an artificial leg is to one who would walk, or run, or dance. 
Serviceable, no doubt; far better than no leg at all; but never 
an equivalent for the missing member. 

Have the deaf, then, no means of expression that can be as 
free and as perfect as speech is to their more favored brethren ? 

A distinguished scientist and philanthropist, justly honored 
and respected in the city of his adoption (Washington, D. C.), 
who has long been interested in the education of deaf-mutes, 
but who has had little experience in teaching them, said re- 
cently, in a paper read before one of the learned societies of 
Washington : * 

“Nature has been kind to the deaf child; man, cruel. Na- 
ture has inflicted upon the deaf child but one defect, imperfect 
hearing ; man’s neglect has made him dumb, and forced him to 
invent a language which has separated him from the hearing 
world.” “Let us then,” says the learned writer, ‘“‘ remove the 
afflictions that we ourselves have caused.” And, after some 
eminently reasonable suggestions, he adds: “And last, but not 
least, let us banish the sign-language from our schools.” 

Nature has indeed been kind to the deaf child, in that she has 
left him capable of using as freely as his hearing brother the 
gestural and the graphic means of communicating thought; in 
that she has made it natural and easy for him to employ a 
method of expression, in the use of which he is at no disadvan- 
tage as compared with his hearing brother, and which is, beyond 


*‘* Fallacies concerning the Deaf,” Annals, vol. xxix, pp. 32-64. 
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all dispute, the oxy means of communication which can be to 
the deaf what speech is to the hearing as a vehicle of thought. 
And this “ language of action,” which philologists agree is the 
foundation of all human intercommunication, which is the ac- 
knowledged vernacular of the deaf, the distinguished theorist, 
and not a few others with him, would “ banish from our schools.” 
Of such an act of “ kindness ” proposed by certain teachers of 
the deaf on both sides of the Atlantic, one of the most eminent 
and successful oral teachers of deaf-mutes in Germany says : 
“Tf this system were put into execution, the moral life, the in- 
tellectual development of the deaf and dumb would be inhu- 
manly hampered.” 

The founder of deaf-mute instruction in America, who is to 
be ranked among the most successful teachers of the deaf in the 
world, says, in an article on “The Natural Language of Signs,” 
written some years after he had completed his work for the 
deaf, and when he had‘had time to review his methods with 
calmness : 

My object is to show the intrinsic value and, indeed, indispensable ne- 
cessity of the use of natural signs in the education of the deaf and dumb. 
* * * In attempting this, I wish I had time to go somewhat at length 
into the genius of this natural language of signs; to compare it with merely 
oral language, and to show, as I think I could, its decided superiority over 
the latter, so far as respects its peculiar adaptation to the mind of child- 
hood and early youth. 

In what relates to the expression of passion and emotion, and of all the 
finer and stronger sentiments of the heart, this language is eminently ap- 
propriate and copious. 

So far as objects, motions, or actions addressed to the senses are con- 
cerned, this language, in its improved state, is superior in its accuracy and 
force of delineation to that in which words spelt on the fingers, spoken, 
written, or printed are employed. 

This claim of the superior accuracy and precision of the sign- 
language, as compared with words, may perhaps excite surprise at 
firstthought: But itis believed that its reasonableness will ap- 
pear when it is remembered that the meanings attached to words 
are almost wholly arbitrary, very few giving the slightest hint 
of their signification in their shape or sound; while nearly every 
gesture used in the sign-language carries with it a plain sugges- 
tion of its meaning, and in very many instances gives a vivid 
and easily recognized portrayal of the idea to be conveyed. 

The signs for such objects, for example, as salt, pepper, milk, 
coffee, would be at once understood by one unaccustomed to the 
use of gestures, were they made at the table. In a school-room 
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the most ignorant child would catch the meaning at once of signs 
for such objects as slate, pen, book, and, indeed, of a host of 
familiar things. 

But slight explanation is needed to make clear to one unin- 
structed in gesture-language the meaning of the signs in com- 
mon use for such emotions as love, hatred, fear, pain, anger. 

That children often learn, repeat, and sometimes even make 
use of words the meaning of which they comprehend very im- 
perfectly, is a familiar fact to parents and teachers. An incident 
in the childhood’s experience of a lady belonging to one of the 
most cultivated families of New England well illustrates this 
point. The pastor of the church to which her family belonged 
was in the habit of teaching the children of his charge the As- 
sembly’s Shorter Catechism viva voce ; and the children com- 
mitted it to memory thus, without making use ofany book. Mrs. 
T said that, when nearly grown, she came across a copy of 
the book, and was much surprised to find that the first question 
was not “ What is man’s chefand?” which she had always sup 
posed it to be.. 

Since experience has proved that the sign-language is natural 
to the deaf, that it is acquired and made use of by them more 
easily than speech is by the hearing, that it furnishes a full and 
adequate means for communicating thought and feeling, often 
surpassing speech in vividness and exactness, it is not strange 
that teachers of the largest experience and broadest view unite in 
approving its use in the education of the deaf. 

Nor is it surprising that those who would “ banish signs from 
the school-room” are, for the most part, persons who have never 
learned to use them, and have, therefore, no experimental ap- 
preciation of their value in teaching. And these persons are 
utterly incapable of giving the deaf, either in school or after 
they have passed into adult years, the great comfort and benefit 
of public addresses. For it is through the use of the sign-lan- 
guage alone that the deaf can enjoy lectures, sermons, or debates. 

At this point the question will naturally arise in many minds: 
“ Does the sign-language give the deaf in these respects ad/ that 
speech affords to the hearing ?” 

The experience and observation of the writer lead him to 
answer the question with a decided affirmative. On many 
occasions it has been his privilege to interpret, through signs to 
the deaf, addresses given in speech ; he has addressed assem- 
blages of deaf persons many times, using signs for the original 
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expression of thought; he has seen hundreds of lectures and 
public debates given originally in signs; he has seen conven- 
tions of deaf-mutes in which no word was spoken, and yet all 
the forms of parliamentary proceeding were observed, and the 
most excited and earnest discussions carried on; he has seen 
the ordinances of religion administered, and the full services of 
the church carried on in signs ; and all this with the assurance 
growing out of his own complete understanding of the language, 
a knowledge of which dates back to his earliest childhood, that 
for all the purposes above enumerated, gestural expression is 
in no respect inferior, and is in many respect superior, to artic- 
ulate speech as a means of communicating ideas. 

But the greatest value of the sign-language to the deaf, when 
the whole period of their lives is taken into account, is to be 
found in the facility it affords for free and unconstrained social 
intercourse. And in this, as in the matter of public addresses, 
nothing has been discovered that can fully take its place. It 
may even be asserted that so long as the deaf remain without 
hearing, nothing else can give them what speech affords their 
more favored brethren. They may have much pleasant inter- 
course with others by the employment of writing-tablets ; they 
may even enjoy conversation under many limitations with sin- 
gle individuals through articulation and lip-reading; with the aid 
of the manual alphabet they may have a still wider and more 
enjoyable range for the interchange of thought ; but it is only 
by employing signs that they can gain the pleasure and profit 
that comes from conversation in the social circle, that they 
can enjoy such freedom of intercommunication as shall make it 
possible for them to forget they are deaf. 

Graduates of oral schools from which the attempt has been 
made to “banish signs,” have repeatedly testified that they 
could in no way attain to such pleasure in social intercourse as 
through the use of the sign-language, ability to employ which 
they readily acquire by mingling with those more favored deaf- 
mutes who have become familiar with it earlier in life. 

“ But,” say those who urge that the use of signs is an injury 
to the deaf, “they can use that language only with their fellow- 
unfortunates, or with the very few others who learn it for their 
sake, and their use of signs tends to make them clannish, thus 
narrowing the sphere of their lives, and leading them to employ 
in excess a language other than the vernacular of their country.” 

It is admitted that, in the education of the deaf, injudicious 
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teachers may allow, or even encourage, too free a use of the sign- 
language in the schools—that such teachers may suffer their 
pupils to go out from under their influence without being im- 
pressed with the importance of making special and persistent 
efforts to overcome the tendency to clannishness which is natu- 
ral to the deaf, no matter what method of instruction is em- 
ployed. 

It is not disputed that in teaching the deaf, signs may be so 
employed as to affect unfavorably the acquisition by the pupil 
of verbal language, whether in its written or spoken forms. 

But nothing is more certain, as proved by the experience of 
nearly three-fourths of a century in this country, than that the 
unfavorable results, which some have charged upon the use of 
the sign-language, are attributable in all cases to its abuse by 
injudicious, incompetent, or inexperienced teachers. Since 
1817, when the first school for deaf-mutes in this country was 
established, more than twenty-three thousand children have 
been educated in forty-nine schools now in successful operation, 
in all of which the sign-language has been made use of. A 
majority of these persons are living to-day, and may be found 
in every city, probably in every county of the land. 

Among these, thousands could benamed who, while associating 
freely with their fellow deaf-mutes, and deriving both profit and 
pleasure from such association, mingle readily with persons who 
hear ; who are not clanhish to any degree that would subject 
them to just criticism ; who use the vernacular of the country 
with freedom and reasonable accuracy ; who maintain them- 
selves reputably and comfortabiy by their own labor ; who are, 
in short, good and intelligent citizens, adding strength, wealth, 
and character to the communities in which they reside. 

And could the history of these persons be fully known to one 
competent to attach due weight to all the elements that had 
combined to give them what they have enjoyed, it would cer- 
tainly be discovered that no one factor had contributed more 
to the sum of their happiness than the free and intelligent use 
of that form of communication which a beneficent Providence 
has made easiest and most natural to them—the language of 
signs. 

EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, Pu, D., L.L. D., 
President of the National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C. 


ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF DEAF PUPILS WITH A 
VIEW TO IMPROVE THE FACILITIES FOR THEIR 
EDUCATION, BASED ON THE CAUSES OF THEIR 
DISABILITY.* 


Tue existence of deafness is not discovered even by discern- 
ing parents during the first few weeks of infancy, and what is 
frequently a mere suspicion in this regard at the sixth month 
may not become a painful reality before the child is expected to 
talk, and then the slowness of intellectual development may not 
be properly attributed to defective hearing. Partial, but dis- 
qualifying, deafness is thus liable to be overlooked until school 
education is attempted. 

The detection of the very existence of hearing defects, it may 
be premised, is attended with difficulty, even by experts, during 
the earliest period of infancy, and even at the school age the exact 
degree of disqualification is not readily determined ; it is with the 
view of affording some aid to parents and teachers in this re- 
gard that this paper is written. In order to enhance the prac- 
tical value of the views advanced, I have availed myself of notes 
that have been taken during an extended experience in the ex- 
amination and treatment of the aurally defective. 

The 450 cases of children’s deafness selected as illustrative 
are from among children seen in private and infirmary practice, 
and they represent almost every variety of disqualifying deaf- 
ness. The defective pupils among this number were brought 
to me from both hearing and deaf-mute schools. A considera- 
ble number of these constitute a class not properly provided 
for in either, being too deaf for hearing schools and yet not deaf 
enough to be taught as deaf-mutes ; they were, therefore, found 
to be oscillating, shuttlecock-like, between the two, liable to be 


*This paper was presented to the ‘‘ International Congress of Educa- 
tors,” held at New Orleans, 1885. Though it relates more to the partly 
deaf children in public schools than to those in our special schools, it con- 
tains much with respect to the causes of deafness of interest to us all; 
and we hope one effect of its publication in the Annals will be to interest 
our readers in the education of the deaf children in common schools, (whose 
number is much larger than is supposed, and whose condition in some re- 
spects is far more unhappy than that of our own pupils,) and lead them 
to exert an influence in their behalf. The introduction of the manual 
alphabet into the public schools, for one thing, as recommended by Mr. 
Denison, would be a great boon to these unfortunate children.—E. A. F. 
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cast forth into life with much less education than their intelli- 
gence entitled them to receive—usually with scarcely intelligible 
articulate speech. 

On account of their instructiveness, I have included in the 
cases above selected a few not strictly of the school age. 

The cases may be divided into two groups based on their 
school status ; thus 371 were attempting to retain their position 
in hearing schools. whilst 79 were either so deaf as to be ex- 
cluded or were not of the school age. 

The first group of 371 was constituted as follows: 74 were 
between five and seven years of age; 200 were between eight 
and twelve years of age; 97 were thirteen years of age and up- 
ward. As to sex, 199 were females and 172 were males. The 
causation in these cases could be traced to either purulent or 
non-purulent inflammation of the ear-drum (tympanum.) In 
219 cases it was the former, and in 124 cases the latter. 

Usually both ears were similarly affected in each case, but 
where a purulent affection existed on one side and a non-purulent 
on the other, the case was classed with theformer. In the non- 
purulent cases both ears were almost without exception similarly 
affected, although the left ear was usually the worse of the 
two. 

Belonging to either one or the other of the above varieties 
were 10 cases where the ear had been severely boxed or pulled, 
causing rupture or strain of the drum-head, and consequent 
deafness ; 33 cases where cold sea-water had passed from the 
mouth up into the drum through the Eustachian tube, while 
the child was bathing in the ocean; 3 where water was intro- 
duced into the drum while sniffing it up into the nose, or in 
using the nasal douche. In 31 cases the cause was attributed to 
scarlet fever, in 17 to measles, in 5 to diphtheria, in 4 to whoop- 
ing-cough, in 1 to mumps, and in 1 to syphilis. 

The external auditory canal was obstructed in a number of 
instances, thus interfering with the entrance of sound; in 52 
cases it was by wax, in 7 by foreign bodies, in 25 by narrowing 
of its walls by inflammation. Among the last named were 8 
cases where the canal was ulcerated. 

The drum-head gave evidence, on examination being made by 
reflected light, of defectiveness of the transmitting mechanism 
in a considerable number of cases. Thus, in 30 there was de- 
formity of the membrana tympani from perverted development ; 
in 27 cases there was greater or less destruction of the mechan- 
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ism from suppurative inflammation ; a polypoid growth sprung 
from the morbid tissues within the drum in 14 cases, and the 
inflammation extended from the drum to the pneumatic cells of 
the mastoid in 8 cases. 

It is noteworthy that defective teeth were present in nearly 
every case, and 189 of them were specially bad. Head-catarrh 
and enlarged tonsils were present in the greater number, and 
in 13 cases either the nasal passages were so much obstructed, 
or the teeth so malformed, that mouth-breathing was habitual. 

The affections thus far mentioned are those which interfere 
with the passage of sound to the middle ear and its transmission 
to the inner ear, but the deeper parts containing the distribution 
of the auditory nerve may, in the more severe cases of ear-dis- 
ease occurring from scarlet fever, diphtheria, etc., be attacked at 
the same time. In 28 of these cases, it may be incidentally 
stated, either tumors, or abscesses, or wounds of the auricle 
from piercing for rings, were observed. Distress from the au- 
tophonia of ear-disease, the autophonous perception of voice and 
sounds arising from the performance of physiological functions 
of the circulation, respiration, and swallowing, were present in 
41 cases, and dysacousma was present in 1. Pains in the ear 
(otalgia) were experienced by 28, pains in the aural region 
(neuralgia) by 36, ear-cough by 10, epilepsy by 1, vertiginous 
symptoms by 18, chorea by 2, and various other reflex phenom- 
ena by 17. : 

In respect to the degrees of deafness, 113 were almost totally 
deaf, while the remaining 258 were all of them incapacitated in 
some degree from receiving instruction at school along with 
good-hearing scholars. 

The second group of 79 cases was composed mostly of so- 
called deaf-mutes ; 38 were under five years of age, 21 between 
five and seven, 11 between eight and twelve, and 9 thirteen and 
upward. There were 41 females, and 38 males. Of this group, 
18 were recorded as congenital deaf-mutes, but the diagnosis 
was in some of them considered doubtful; in 25 cases the 
trouble was traced to cerebral meningitis ; in 19 to purulent in- 
flammation of the drum, and in 17 to non-purulent inflammation 
of the drum. 

In regard to their aural defectiveness, 26 of them were found 
to hear well enough to be taught aurally by the aid of a con- 
versation-tube, or by using the voice close to the child’s ear in 
teaching; 2 of them, although totally deaf, attended school 
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along with hearing pupils; 4 of them retained speech after 
losing their hearing, and this without the aid of a teacher, and 
one of this number continued to use the English cockney ac- 
cent which he had acquired before becoming deaf; in 17 cases 
the children were losing the speech they had acquired before 
becoming deaf, or were very defective in this regard from neg- 
lect to teach them. The younger children composing this last- 
mentioned class were nearly all of them backward in learning 
to taik; one of them did not acquire speech until his good- 
hearing brother became old enough to converse with him, and 
another did not talk until five years of age. Seventeen patients 
had never learned to talk, and a considerable number of these 
were considered mentally defective, solely on account of this 
defect, by their parents or teachers. In one case it was noted 
that the impact of sounds was painful (dysacousma.) 

It will be observed that in the greater number of all of the 
cases above presented, the cause of aural defectiveness was at- 
tributable to some inflammatory affection of the hearing organ. 
Thus cerebral meningitis, occurring in connection with children’s 
diseases, contributed largely to this list ; its invasion is always 
sudden, and it generally causes bilateral deafness. It does not 
give rise to running from the ears. Meningeal inflammation is 
usually meant when pachymeningitis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
brain fever, cerebral meningitis, convulsions, fits, and the like, 
are mentioned in this connection. Sometimes the symptoms of 
irritation of the stomach are so marked in meningitis that the 
case has been erroneously regarded as “ gastric fever.” Inflam- 
mation of the ear-drums, whether purulent or non-purulent, 
acute or chronic, leaves characteristic appearances which are 
easily recognizable. Among the smaller number there were 
some where the precise nature of the origin of the difficulty was 
obscure; following the usual custom, the writer, tentatively, 
relegated these to the somewhat vague realm of the congenitally 
deaf. Subsequent experience, and a more particular study of 
the subject, seem to show that in some of the instances of sup- 
posed deaf-born children, the disability should be assigned to 
extra-uterine causation. 

Thus cerebral meningitis affecting the nerve of hearing, and 
suppurative inflammation of the drum of the ear affecting the 
transmitting mechanism, consecutive to children’s diseases, as 
scarlet fever, measles, and diphtheria, are frequently met with at 
the period in life when children are learning to talk, and the more 
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carefully these patients are examined in this regard, the more 
frequently will it be found that deafness was first discovered to 
exist subsequently to some attack of this kind. In eliciting 
from parents the history of these cases, one should not place 
too much value on alleged injury to the ears from falls and 
blows on the head, which are often advanced as causes. 

Acquired deafness.—Conditions favoring early deafness are. 
not wanting ; indeed causation may antedate or be encountered 
at birth, since at this period the drum in a normal state con- 
tains no air, but is filled with loose cedematous connective tissue, 
which slowly disappears when aération of the cavity takes place 
with the establishment of the respiratory act, the cries, and the 
performance of deglutition by the infant. When action of the 
upper respiratory tract is defective, as it may thus be at birth, 
or, soon after, by head catarrh or by aural catarrh, the neces- 
sary aérial equilibrium is not established, and oscillations of the 
transmitting apparatus cannot take place. Under these circum- 
stances the perceptive function lies dormant because it cannot 
be aroused to normal action. 

Congenital deafness.—A tendency to propagate constitu- 
tional dyscrasias doubtless exists in some persons, and when 
predisponents to catarrh are active in such a case, hereditary 
catarrh may give rise to disease of the ear at the earliest period 
of life. This hypothesis is borne out by clinical experience. I 
have at the present time under treatment for aural catarrh a 
bright little lad three years of age, who cannot yet talk on ac- 
count of this defectiveness. His mother informed me that she 
’. was exceedingly susceptible to head catarrhs, and the grand- 
mother is so deaf that she has to carry about a conversation- 
tube. Iwas much impressed by these cases, and was even 
surprised when informed that my patient’s great-grandmother 
was very deaf. 

The possible effect of influences on the maternal progenitor 
are worthy of consideration. The following case in this con- 
nection is suggestive: The first-born child of a healthy, well- 
developed, and intelligent woman was, when six months of 
age, thought to be deaf, since she could only hear jarring of 
the floor and the like, and the sound of a high-pitched whistle 
which her father carried, and which seemed to become quite 
familiar to her ears. The mother had, however, during the first 
month of pregnancy an attack of rubeola, or German measles, 
and was, furthermore, much worried during the entire period 
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of gestation about her husband, who was very nervous and be- 
coming deaf from aural catarrh. When I examined this child 
at the age of sixteen months, it was found to have catarrh of 
the head and ears, the origin of which may have been embryonic. 
No anatomical malformation of the ears was discovered in the 
infant, nor was there any apparent transmissible organic defect 
in the parents. 

Deafness due to congenital anomalies of the auditory ap- 
paratus.—These are supposed to be traceable to some perver- 
sion of development during the morphological state. The 
hearing organ in man has both an intracranial and extracranial 
origin, one centric and the other peripheric. From the auditory 
vesicle which constitutes the centric is evolved the nervous, or 
perceptive, tract of the ear, while the first visceral cleft evolves 
the peripheric, or outer, structures comprising the transmitting 
apparatus, namely, the Eustachian tube, the drum, and the ex- 
ternal auditory canal and auricle. Now during the embryonic 
or fetal states, any interference with the development in either 
of these regions wou'd produce defects in the hearing organ. 
Evidence of developmental defects is not always obtainable, and 
where the trouble is centric a diagnosis cannot be made in the 
very young, for obvious reasons. Evidences of peripheric de- 
fects, however, are by no means rare; these consist, for the 
most part, in either defective or excessive: development in the 
closure of the first branchial cleft, the most common form of 
which is fistula auris congenita. The presence of these anom- 
alies is very likely to be overlooked. In the following typical 
example they were not observed until several examinations of 
the ear had been made, their existence not being suspected at 
first. The case was that of a child of eight years of age. She 
was thought to be defective in intelligence until she was two 
years of age, since she did not learn to talk; but she grew more 
intelligent in appearance, and it was then found that she was 
deaf. When four years old some person undertook the task of 
instructing her during a long sea voyage, and she learned to 
spell and pronounce a few words. When five years old she 
was sent to the public-schools in New York, and had made con- 
siderable progress up to the time when she was brought to me. 
Examination of the hearing showed that she could not under- 
stand conversation in any tone at the distance of a few feet ; but 
when her name was spoken in a smart tone she would promptly 
look at the speaker. She can hear the voice quite distinctly 
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when the speaker is only a few inches distant. The teacher, for 
some reason, requires her to sit in the farthest seat from her 
desk. A minute fistulous opening is to be seen on the front 
part of both auricles, from which a small quantity of offensive 
fluid issues spontaneously at times, and usually on the right 
side, when the parts are pressed by the fingers. The external 
auditory canals are of the normal size, but the drum-heads are 
somewhat defective in appearance, the membrane being puck- 
ered at its anterior superior quadrant. 

Ihave seen a very considerable number of these cases in adults, 
always where hearing was defective, and although generally 
unilateral, it is probable that in nearly all cases some degree of 
defectiveness exists on both sides. It seems probable that, 
where centric malformation exists, co-existent mental defects 
are liable to obtain, and we should, therefore, expect to find im- 
becility as well as deafness. 

In the treatment or education of deaf children it is well to 
keep in mind the fact that defectiveness is not always absolute, 
and may, therefore, be amenable to treatment on the one hand, 
while not constituting an insuperable barrier to aural instruction 
on the other. 

It would seem that the neglect of deaf-born children, in the 
lower order of social life, much more frequently results in dumb- 
ness than would occur if more pains were taken in their educa- 
tion ; indeed, where the offspring 9f deaf-mutes are constantly 
surrounded by deaf-mutes holding converse with each other by 
signs only, it would be strange if they should learn to talk un- 
less possessed of good hearing and allowed to associate with 
speaking persons. If children with defective hearing organs 
have but little, if any, opportunity to employ them, it is proba- 
ble that continuous disuse of the sensory tract would finally 
lead to its deterioration. A child brought up under unfavora- 
ble conditions in this respect would acquire the use of the voice 
with difficulty, if at all, since even where normal hearing exists 
and favorable opportunities are afforded for learning, it is only 
after long and patient practice that intelligible speech is ac- 
quired. 

The difficulties that beset partially deaf children where the 
defectiveness interferes with school instruction admit of much 
easier interpretation than those of very young children. As re- 
gards the latter, inquiries as to causation are liable to be met 
by vague, unreliable, and even misleading statements, and the 
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truth can only be reached by painstaking, eliminative analysis. 
Parents thus offer some entirely irrelevant accident, as an injury 
from a fall or blow, or an inconsequent trouble, as vaccination, 
or illness not affecting the ears, as causal, where examination 
often shows, after all obscurities have been put aside, that aural 
catarrh is the sole cause of the trouble, or that the case is con- 
genital. It seems to offer the ignorant much more satisfaction, 
in many instances at least, to regard deafness as a calamitous 
visitation, to account for which a striking catastrophe is required, 
rather than any natural, though much more simple, cause. 

The dumbness of deaf children by no means always bears a 
constant relation to their aural defectiveness ; a child intellec- 
tually bright, with favorable opportunities for learning, will 
make much more rapid advances than a child mentally dull and 
neglected. The writer has met with numerous examples where 
totally deaf persons obtained an excellent education in private 
hearing schools ; they have been, of course, attentive and quick 
to learn, and special attention had been given them by teachers. 
This courageous achievement has been limited to the gentler 
sex, so far as my own observations have gone. 

Dysacousma.—The painfulness of sounds to the perception of 
some deaf people is extreme. This is probably due to the sud- 
den and unusual transmission of sounds which are felt at the 
perceptive centre as a shock. The low rumble of thunder, or 
the deep tones of an organ, are unbearable to some deaf per- 
sons, while others cannot endure a whispered sound when made 
directly into the ear. 

If a medical writer might venture to offer a suggestion in 
pedagogics, I would urge early attention to home instruction 
for deaf children. Hearing children naturally pick up their 
earlier education without effort from parents or by themselves, 
but deaf children must be unremittingly taught at close range; 
words must be uttered directly into the ear, not loudly, but dis- 
tinctly. Tubes are of value in conducting sound to the child’s 
ear where close contact of the mouth is inconvenient, and the 
child should be: encouraged to repeat its own words through 
the tube to its ears so as to compare its own voice with the in- 
structor’s. If this course be pursued early enough, I am con- 
vinced that but few children would be found without any hear- 
ing sense, and many who have considerable hearing likely to be 
lost from disuse would gradually be improved. 

The greatest difficulty encountered at first is in overcoming 
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inattention on the part of deaf children, who are disposed to 
rely on the sense of vision, since it offers so much easier a 
method of conversing. Much time is lost, I am convinced, 
from neglect to insist on this matter. 

Where it is possible to avoid doing so, a deaf child should 
not be taught alone, but placed in company with hearing chil- 
dren. Instruction at school could with advantage be com- 
menced much earlier than is done at present; some children 
are as capable of attending school when only three or four years 
old as are others at a much more advanced age. Deaf children 
might, indeed, be made an exception in regard to school age, 
since their training should begin so much earlier than that of 
hearing pupils. Where deafness has occurred after the pupil has 
learned to talk, unsparing efforts should be made to aid him in 
retaining this faculty, otherwise dumbness may result. 

SAMUEL SEXTON, M. D., 


Aural Surgeon to the New York Hye and 
Ear Infirmary, New York City. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


Ir is with pleasure that I have noticed a reviving interest in 
mental arithmetic. It has been a matter of great surprise to 
me that it has been so completely banished from the public 
schools, especially in our cities, for there is no branch of study 
in the whole curriculum which trains the mind to quick, close, 
consecutive, logical thought as does the study of mental arith- 
metic. The results of a thorough drill in mental arithmetic 
are not to be measured by the pupil’s advancement in the power 
of solving and analyzing problems alone, but they are far- 
reaching, extending to all his studies—especially to those where 
his reasoning powers are brought into requisition, and conse- 
quently to the problems, moral, political, and social, of after- 
life. 

N. P. North says in a recent number of the Journal of 
Education that if a popular audience had been well grounded 
as children in mental arithmetic they would have gained too 
much discrimination to applaud and believe the half truths, 
sophistries, and clap-trap of political orators. This seems a 
broad assertion, but I suspect there is more truth in it than 
many of us are willing to admit. 

What a well-spring of mental growth and vigor, then, have 
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we withheld from the future thinkers of our land by banishing 
this study from our schools! 

I do not by ‘any means claim that all the advantages, nor even 
the chief advantages, to be gained from the study of mental 
arithmetic are to be found in its development of the reasoning 
powers. There are other fully as important considerations, 
suggested by practical experience in the school-room—an ex- 
perience, I believe, not altogether peculiar to myself. Of this, 
however, let the reader be the judge. 

My first school was a country school of the usual type, 
where mental arithmetic had never been taught. I found a most 
deplorable condition of things. Pupils claiming to have been 
through Ray’s Arithmetic, Third Part, were utterly unable to 
reason out the simplest problem involving a consideration of 
two or three of the fundamental principles. More than that, 
they were so deficient in practical addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division that if by chance they followed the cor- 
rect process their answer was almost invariably incorrect. A 
half-hour’s daily drill in mental calculation and analysis brought 
abeut as great a change as one could well imagine to take 
place in a three months’ term. 

For the past five or six yearsI have been teaching a grammar 
grade in the Ohio Deaf-Mute Institution. My pupils came to 
me each year supposed to be qualified to take up fractions, but 
having had no drill in mental arithmetic. From the time the 
pupils enter the Institution, the pencil and crayon are placed in 
their hands, and they are allowed all the time they desire in 
which to make their computations. At first the hour for arith- 
metic went by without accomplishing much. The pupils were 
slow in their computations, and usually made half a dozen or 
more mistakes in the operations, sometimes solving but one or 
two simple problems during the hour. The first year I attrib- 
uted the larger part of the difficulty to a mental deficiency 
caused by deafness, but finally discovered that the fault lay not 
in themselves, nor in any deficiency of their mental faculties, 
but in their lack of mental drill in the simple operations of arith- 
metic. 

So the next year I threw aside the book for the first two or 
three months of the term, and devoted the hour for arithmetic 
to drilling the pupils mentally in the fundamental rules involving 
numbers from one to one hundred, in the following manner, 
with the satisfactory result of accomplishing twice as much 
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during the year twice as easily and twice as well as the year be- 
fore. 

I commenced with addition—beginning with zero, and adding 
or counting by twos to one hundred; thus, 0, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, etc. 
When the class had all become quite proficient in this, 
they were required to begin with 100, subtracting or counting 
backward by two; thus, 100, 98, 96, 94, 92, 90, etc., to zero ; 
then counting by two from one to one hundred in the same 
manner. Thus all the combinations of the twos in addition 
and subtraction wersexhausted. Then multiplication and divis- 
ion by twos from zero to one hundred were taken up in the same 
manner ; thus, 2 times 0 is 0; 2 X lis 2; 2,4; 3,6; 4,8; 5, 
10; ete. 100 divided by 2 is 50; 98, 49; 96, 48; 94, 47; ete. 
After this the class was given a thorough practice in skipping 
about from one number to another. 

This exercise can be made very interesting, and even exciting, 
especially if the pupil is allowed little or no time for thought, 
and they are allowed to pass or go above each other in the class, 
and a system of head marks and of grading is followed. 

Thus all the combinations and relations of one number after 
another can be exhausted until the pupil can mentally compute 
the largest numbers with ease, accuracy, and dispatch. By this 
method the pupil will himself perceive the relationship existing 
between the fundamental principles—a thing that comes rather 
by the slow process of assimilation through practice than by 
any explanation the teacher can give ; he not only becomes more 
rapid and accurate in his computations, but by perceiving the 
relationship of things he also vastly improves his solutions. 

After a thorough drill has been given in the above manner 
the pupil should be taken into what is usually called the 
“Properties of Numbers.” He should be taught the divis- 
ors, common divisors, greatest common divisorg, multiples, 
common multiples, and least common multiples of numbers, 
and required to find them within the scope of the num- 
bers he has been drilled upon in the fundamental rules as 
quick as a ‘flash. Roots and powers of numbers should also be 
taught at this point ; in fact every combination and relationship 
of numbers within a proper limit, commensurate with the 
development and advancement of the pupils, should be ex- 
hausted and continually reiterated until it becomes a second 
nature—until two times thirty-seven is as easy as two times 
seven ; or the square or cube of seventeen is almost if not 
quite a matter of intuition. 


a 
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“ Ah!” T hear some one say, “this is requiring too much of 
the youthful mind, and besides it is a great waste of time.” On 
the contrary this is just the training a young mind needs and 
enjoys, if not led on too rapidly. It will inculcate a habit of 
computing and remembering numbers which will be invaluable 
later on; and, instead of being a waste of time, will lay the 
foundation of a knowledge and mental habit that will not only 
save a world of time and perplexity in the more advanced 
course of mathematics, but will extend its benign influences 
into the counting-room and business calculations of after-life. 

This is exactly the process by which Mr. G. P. Bidder,* 
known as the “ Wonderful Calculating Boy,” gained his almost 
phenomenal knowledge of numbers. He was considered a 
prodigy by others, but he himself utterly disclaimed any more 
talent than the ordinary school-boy possesses. All that he 
knew of numbers he got by hard work, but in the proper line. 
He eventually knew the multiplication table up to a million. 
Of course we cannot expect this of every one, but would it not 
be a great convenience to know the multiples and divisors of 
all the numbers below one thousand? How many pupils or 
even teachers possess that knowledge, and yet who would un- 
dertake to deny its convenience and practical usefulness? This 
knowledge we believe can and should be acquired step by step 
in the primary and intermediate grades of our public schools, 
and with proper tact on the part of the teacher can be made 
interesting and fascinating work to the pupils. 

An illustration of what can be done in the matter of mental 
calculation may be seen in the blind pupils’ study of arithmetic. 
I have seen them rapidly and accurately compute long problems 
in partial payments involving half a dozen dates or more. A 
friend once told me that in Germany arithmetic in the common 
schools was almost if not exclusively mental or oral, and gave 
me the following instance of its superiority over the written 
system. His grandfather, who was educated in Germany, had 
a large house plastered. In settling up, the plasterer spent 
some time in figuring the number of square yards and the 
value of the job. When he announced the result, the German 
informed him that he had made a mistake, and announced his 
own result, reached mentally in less than one-fourth the time the 
plasterer had consumed. Upon going over his figures again 
the plasterer discovered that the German’s figures were correct. 


*See Smiles’s ‘‘ Self Help,” chapter III, for full account. 
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My friend further informed me that his grandfather performed 
all his business calculations mentally, rarely if ever employing 
a pencil to assist him. Who shall say that this drill of the 
German youth in mental arithmetic has not had its influence in 
developing that close, logical, and at the same time comprehen- 
sive thought which has made the German mind so justly cele- 
brated in mathematics, science, and philosophy? 

One principle which should always be followed is never to 
use a number beyond the comprehension of your pupils. I 
have seen pupils in the lower primary grades adding and sub- 
tracting numbers beyond the comprehension of the greatest 
astronomer. This is a sort of mental murder. The pupil is 
constantly working in the dark, and early forms the idea that 
arithmetic is a sort of blind-man’s-buff. At any rate, it is with 
him a mere mechanical process, in which the mental faculties 
are but little, if at all, stimulated to quick and energetic action. 
Moreover, months are spent in learning the mechanical processes 
of arithmetic at this period of his development, whereas the 
same number of days, at a more advanced stage, would accom- 
plish the same result, and with some understanding of the prin- 
ciples involved. 

If the pencil or crayon must be used in order to save time, 
or for any other good reasons, do not place the numbers under 
each other, as in written arithmetic, but in connection with 
the signs; thus 2+3-+4+7-+-8—what? In the same 
manner write subtraction, multiplication, and division. At last 
give problems involving two or more of the fundamental rules, 
requiring all the work to be done mentally, writing only the 
result. 

Of course a single teacher in a graded school can accomplish 
but little in attaining the desired result. The work should be 
carefully graded, and this responsibility must rest with the 
superintendent or principal of the school. 

Step by step the teacher must proceed, beginning with num- 
bers from zero to ten, then from ten to twenty, and so on, until 
one thousand is reached, exhausting all the combinations of 
numbers involved in the four fundamental principles of arith- 
metic. I would even recommend that all that is taught in 
any arithmetic, fractions, compound numbers, percentage, etc., 
should first be learned from some good mental arithmetic, all 
the operations being performed mentally and recited orally, 
before written arithmetic is ever touched. The pupil would 
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then be ready to pass from the concrete to the abstract, and he 
would have no difficulty in applying the principles he has learned 
to numbers beyond his comprehension. He could then pass 
at once into the higher or complete arithmetic, dispensing with 
primary and intermediate arithmetic, thereby saving much time, 
with a great gain in efficiency. 

I once heard a college professor, in an address to a thousand 
students, ask the students before him how many of them were 
qualified to take a position as accountant—able to add a whole 
column of figures at once—at a salary of two thousand dollars 
a year, Of course no one was ready to take the position. Is 
this not an eligible field of usefulness and profit for deaf-mutes, 
and would not the course we have indicated fit them to enter 
it? I believe it would, in addition to the benefit of the mental 
drill, and its practical use in other walks of life. 


C. N. HASKINS, 
Instructor in the Ohio Institution, Columbus, Ohio. 


FORWARD OR BACKWARD?* 


Who does not praise the theory ? 
But is it always practised? No. 
T’were better far to praise it less 


And more to honest practice go. 
—Lessine, adapted. 


Many a reader of these pages may have laid down the Decem- 
ber number of the Organ, which contained a paper by Mr. Heid- 
siek,t with a shake of the head, and the question: “‘ How could 
the editor have accepted that article?” To this we answer that 
we gave space to the article in question only after mature delib- 


* Translated by Gzorce W. Venirz, M. A., of Frederick, Maryland, from 
the German Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten for February, 1887. A few 
paragraphs, relating to portions of Mr. Heidsiek’s article which were not 
published in the Annals, are here omitted.—E. A. F. 

+ Translated and published in part in the last number of the Annals, 
pp. 104-113. In the preparatory note to the Annals translation the date 
of its publication in the Organ was erroneously given as December, 1866 ; 
it should have been December, 1886. Mr. Heidsiek, as we learned after 
the publication of his article, is a teacher in the Institution for the Deaf 
at Breslau. The argument is continued by the two disputants in the 
April number of the Organ, and in the February number Mr. A. Frese, 
of Riehen, also takes a hand in it; but in these portions of the discussion 
mgore personal feeling is developed than we deem suitable for the pages 
of the Annals.—kE. A. F. 


* 
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eration, and with the conviction that even a production like that 
would benefit our cause. We do not doubt a moment that Mr. 
Heidsiek himself wished to be of service to the education of the 
deaf, and to the German method in particular, when he wrote his 
paper. The German method still demands, notwithstanding its 
triumph in Milan, the service of many a generous and noble heart 
before it can become in very fact the sole queen in the realm of 
the deaf. Weare yet far removed from the goal, and our efforts, 
even though most honest, must be inadequate—“ man must err 
so long as he strives.” Who, then, would take umbrage at the 
sentinel for raising his warning voice loud and clear? Do we not 
commend the physician when he discovers serious ills? Do we 
not suffer him to lay his finger on the wound that he may the 
better cure? We admit that this course on his part is necessary 
and reasonable. We demand only one thing from his method— 
that in the effort to remove local blemishes and cure diseased 
members it should not destroy the entire organism. From this 
point of view I beg leave to express in brief my thoughts and 
opinions of Mr. Heidsiek’s paper. 

If Mr. Heidsiek and his colleagues have returned “ disap- 
pointed” from so-called information trips and visits to “ fa- 
mous” institutions, I am ready, in view of my own experience 
in this connection, to give him credence. The results of these 
information trips depend not only upon the quality of the schools 
visited, but still more upon the character of the visitor and the 
manner and method of his search. Whoever comes to one of our 
better schools—and such I suppose Mr. Heidsiek had in mind— 
with candor and an honest purpose to learn something, will cer- 
tainly gain some information and not depart altogether disap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Heidsiek, in the first place, finds the cause of the unsat- 
isfactory achievements of our German schools in what he regards 
as too high requirements. He says: “To wish and to promise 
are, in themselves, very fine; but one should not promise what 
one is unable to perform, nor should one undertake that which 
is altogether at variance with experience and human reason.” 
The remark I made in 1885, and which I still uphold, word for 
word, that “while the German method proceeds to win recog- 
nition abroad, it fails to make good its claims in the land of its 
birth,” is cited by Mr. Heidsiek in evidence. He says that our 
demands are too high, standing in opposition to experience and 
reason; that we have no clear conception of the attainability of 
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the desired end, and that, therefore, the conditions cannot be com- 
plied with. Can this be true? Should not, then, Mr. Walther, 
in his study of the development of deaf-mute education, have 
reached a conclusion very different from that to which he really 
came? Would not, then, the Milan Convention—whose mem- 
bers certainly did not become champions of the German method 
blindly, from mere hearsay and on faith alone, but only after 
earnest consideration—have discovered that which was ‘‘absurd ” 
and “at variance with reason” in the new method? Or, had the 
Congress recognized such defects, would it have adopted them 
all out of simple good-will to us Germans? What, then, is it 
that the German method has demanded, and pledged itself to 
perform, from the time of Heinicke to our own day? It demands 
and promises that the deaf-mute shall be taught to speak and 
think in oral language, and shall be so far trained in its use 
and understanding as to be fitted, after leaving school, for in- 
tercourse with hearing people ; that is, to see and understand 
what others say to him and to. express his thoughts to others 
correctly and intelligibly. This, clearly and simply, is what the 
German method demands. What is here desired can be achieved, 
and, therefore, it may be promised and must be required. 

It is a serious thing, and deeply to be regretted, that Mr. Heid- 
siek not only casts upon the men who labor and write in the ser- 
vice of the German method the reproach that they seem to have 
no clear idea of their work, but even imputes to them suspicious 
motives, namely, vanity and thirst for distinction. 

Who was it, then, who fashioned and built up the symmetrical 
structure of the modern German system of deaf-mute education ? 
It was none other than Moritz Hill, who stands high in the re- 
gard also of Mr. Heidsiek. Does he intend to throw upon 
Hill the stigma that he was guided by confused ideas and actu- 
ated by sinister motives? He will reply: “I except Hill. I did 
not mean him, but only the new departurists, Réssler, Arnold, 
Vatter, and the rest.” Hill founded the German method. From 
the circumstances of deaf-mute instruction at that time, and of 
the school at Weissenfels in particular, it was not permitted him 
to complete it. The superstructure he left us to build. Like 
the first king of Prussia, Hill, “the master of masters,” could 
say: “I have invented a method for you. See that you are 
worthy of it. The foundation of your greatness is laid. You 
yourselves must complete the work.” Whoever would show true 
reverence for Hill must help, with vigorous hand, in building up 
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the system. That would be more profitable than to condemn as 
heretical everything that does not fit into Hill’s plan or into the 
Weissenfels method. 

Mr. Heidsiek justly calls attention to the fact that by the 
maintaining and parading of so-called “exhibition pupils” and 
“ exhibition classes” harm has been frequently done to our sys- 
tem. But will not such defects, which must show themselves 
here and there so long as teachers of the deaf are human, dis- 
appear, more or less, before the steadfast, faithful work in so 
many, many deaf-mute schools? 

We agree that overgrown schools are not favorable to the 
proper success of the German method. We also agree that a 
separation of the feeble-minded deaf from those of normal facul- 
ties is necessary. This is to be desired in consideration of the 
pupils’ welfare, as well as that of the teachers and of the method. 
In many places this separation has already begun, and large 
schools can do this better than small ones. Should we once 
realize that all deaf-mutes can find instruction in our schools, 
then, with compulsory education, this desired separation will 
be generally accomplished. 

Mr. Heidsiek says: “It is, however, one-sided and erroneous 
to regard the organization and other external defects of institu- 
tions as the sole reason that many of our pupils do not reach 
the goal placed for them by the German method. The chief 
cause is rather to be found in the small capacity of many deaf- 
mutes to learn articulation.” With this I agree. But, should 
one draw from this fact the conclusion that since a certain per- 
centage of deaf-mutes are very feebly endowed or weak-minded, 
and, consequently, altogether incapable of complying with the 
demands of the German method, therefore the German deaf-mute 
school must, in consideration of this fraction of feeble-minded 
deaf, lower its standard and alter its entire system, I would pro- 
test and say that what is attainable for the normally-gifted can- 
not be demanded of the weak and imbecile. Therefore, away 
with the latter into special schools, where the “natural gesture- 
language may certainly be called upon as an aid in instruction.” 

But Mr. Heidsiek does not stop here. He goes much fur- 
ther, and tries to show, with the help of quotations from scien- 
tific works, that the deaf-mute is, on the whole, unable to think 
in oral language even approximately like hearing persons. He 
says: “For the deaf-mute there exists no spoken language. 
* * * His articulation is to him like the playing upon an 
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instrument bereft of its strings.” “Only the visible form of 
speech answers to the nature of the deaf.” (De l’Epée.) “For 
the deaf this mode of expression (articulation) is in reality noth- 
ing more than a sign-language.”’ 

With these statements Mr. Heidsiek’s article reaches its cli- 
max. They brand the entire system of German deaf-mute edu- 
cation as in error. I am grateful to Mr. Heidsiek for this plain 
language—though for other reasons, perhaps, than some teachers 
on German soil, who hold the same opinions as Mr. Heidsiek, 
but have not the courage to express them openly. For I think 
(and I beg that my saying it may not give offence) that through 
this article of Mr. Heidsiek’s the secret thoughts of many hearts 
are made known to us. At all events, the riddle is now solved 
how it happens that “the German method does not accomplish 
what it promises.” For how is it possible to work with devo- 
tion and enthusiasm for a cause in which one does not much 
believe? It were folly to waste one’s whole strength in trying 
to accomplish things which belong to the realm of the unat- 
tainable. 

Mr. Heidsiek bases his position upon scientific works. I 
have all respect for science. But what scientists have written 
about the idiosyncrasies of the deaf, and the results accomplished 
in their education, is, for me at least, of very small and ques- 
tionable value. No one has penetrated into the mind of the 
deaf-mute. No one knows how it is that he comes to ideas and 
conceptions, to thinking and reasoning in spoken language. 
Nor do I know myself. But Ido know onething. I know what 
I must do in order that the deaf-mute may attain this result. 
One fact, viz., the happy throng of children whose tongues 
I have unloosed, and whom I have brought to speak; who 
talk, laugh, and jest around me in and by means of articulate 
speech, balances whole tomes of learned hypotheses. Who- 
ever, in the face of this fact, asserts that “for the deaf-mute 
no spoken language exists ;” that “his articulation is like the 
playing upon an instrument bereft of its strings,” may have 
reason to speak thus of the deaf of his acquaintance, and by 
virtue of his own experience, but it would be very presumptuous 
to judge thus of the entire system of German deaf-mute edu- 
cation. 

Since, according to the arguments of Mr. Heidsiek, “ spoken 
language has no existence for the deaf,” and “ most deaf-mutes 
have an unconquerable apathy toward articulation ;” since, fur- 
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ther, according to his opinion, the Riehen school, which has 
always been in energetic opposition to the sign-language, 
“either never had a real deaf-mute within its walls, or has 
never thought of investigating the nature and the language of 
the deaf,” then it must follow that Mr. Heidsiek, who looks 
upon the deaf from a professional stand-point, and would guard 
their instruction from all errors, becomes the advocate of the 
sign-language. He seeks in this to shield himself with no less 
a name than that of the venerable Hill. The reverence I cherish 
for the name of Hill is great and sincere, but still not so un- 
bounded that out of respect for him I should submissively re- 
pudiate all that which in the course of years I have recognized 
as good and true. Nothing can ever bring me to such a thing, 
and I am convinced that if Hill himself were to come to me to- 
day he would be the last to demand a recantation. 

Mr. Heidsiek may rest assured that in my school I have to 
do with real and true deaf-mutes, whose love and natural incli- 
nation toward the sign-language I can observe as much as he 
does in his pupils. I have also, during a quarter of a century, 
in a personal intercourse with the deaf than which none could 
be imagined closer or more natural, had abundant opportunity 
to understand the nature of the deaf-mute, at least as well as 
any of my honored colleagues. My observations of the deaf, 
both during their school life and after graduation, have brought 
me to a conviction diametrically opposed to that of Mr. Heid- 
siek. 

I would state that conviction briefly as follows: In regard 
to mental capacity, there is in reality no difference between the 
deaf and the hearing. By means of proper instruction this 
capacity is to be developed in order that the deaf-mute may be- 
come a useful member of society. Intercourse among civilized 
people is effected by means of speech, and, therefore, the deaf- 
mute is to be instructed both in and by means of articulation. 
That this is possible cannot be gainsaid. On entering school, 
the seven or eight year old deaf-mute is more or less adept in 
the use of signs. These he still uses as a means of communica- 
tion during his first year at school. But signs are to be ex- 
cluded from the course of instruction from the outset. The 
training in speech and language must, as soon as practicable, 
have reference to the pupil’s subjective desire to speak. That 
which is learned in the class is constantly to be applied outside 
the school-room. Practice in speech is the important thing. 
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Should the deep-lying inclination to use gestures not give way, 
then the teacher should not hesitate to combat it with severity. 
Whoever attempts to make the task of the deaf-mute easier by 
a sprinkling of gestures in oral instruction, and accompanies 
his articulation, or allows it to be accompanied, with signs, in 
reality makes the work heavier, for he confines the pupil’s men- 
tal activity within the limit of the sensually-real. With every 
use of gestures during instruction a thread is spun which aids 
in veiling from the sight of the deaf-mute the abstract nature 
of speech. Whoever thinks that the gesture which accompanies 
speech serves, as in the case of the hearing, only as an emphasis 
or illustration is mistaken. The deaf-mute seizes only upon 
the gesture. The words he lets fall to the ground. 

Mr. Heidsiek can see that I do not at all deny the strong love 
of the deaf for signs, but I do deny that, when oral speech has 
once been taught, if it is to be the medium of thought, instruc- 
tion, and communication to the deaf-mute (and this is what 
under the German system it is intended to be), both articula- 
tion and gestures can go side by side in instruction. It must 
be either signs or speech. For no one will seriously regard that 
poor, grammatically crippled, scarcely intelligible articulation 
which manages scantily to subsist beside the rankly luxuriant 
growth of gestures, and never attains to comparative maturity, 
as a real oral language. We will stand by the protest about 
the injury which signs are ever doing to our work, and also by 
the confession that the German method is not yet faithfully 
carried out. But that we should recant and even advocate the 
sign-language, that let no one expect of us. 

The dispute as to whether the deaf-mute can be brought to 
think in spoken language and to express his thoughts correctly 
in the same, or must always have recourse to gestures, must be 
decided on the field of actwal practice. Learned and scientific 
explanations do not further the cause one iota. I advise any 
one who finds himself as yet unable to adopt my point of view, 
himself to try instruction without gestures through a course of 
years, and constantly and faithfully to require his pupils to 
speak ; then we will discuss the subject again. One thing I 
certainly will not conceal. The demands made upon the teacher 
and also upon the pupils will then become higher and more ex- 
acting. The object, however, is well worth the price. 

Our governments, especially that of Prussia, have, during 
the last ten years, done much to make deaf-mute education 
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general, to re-organize the schools, and to give better compen- 
sation to the teachers. Would all this have been done, would 
all the large sacrifices in money have been made, had not those 
in authority possessed a secure confidence in the capability of 
the German method? Under former circumstances, I will 
readily acknowledge, the German method could not accomplish 
what the theorists promised, but under the present conditions 
it can, if the teachers earnestly desire it. It is high time that 
we justify the confidence placed in our cause. We must dem- 
onstrate by our work and success that the German method is 
not only a beautiful ideal, but also a reality which shall be an 
honor to German spirit, strength, and endurance for all time. 

In conclusion, one brief remark. It will be objected: “ Vatter 
reasons from his own remarkably favorable circumstances. 
His method is ‘a method of the future.’ Who can keep up 
with him?” I am well aware of the current report of the ex- 
ceptionally advantageous conditions which are said to exist in 
my school. During the summer of 1886 there were more than 
forty colleagues here to witness the method of instruction for 
a longer or shorter time. Hardly any of them have withheld 
from me their opinion of these “remarkably favorable circum- 
stances” which they formed from personal observation, and I 
doubt not that after their return to their own hearthstone they 
will not fail to give due meed to the truth there also. 

J. VATTER, 
Principal of the Institution at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Editor-in-Chief of the ‘‘ Organ der Taubstummen- 
Anstalten in Deutschland.” 


PETER MONTANS'S “ART OF SPEECH.” * 


Many a fruit of the spirit has ripened in a rural parsonage, 
not only for the little flock of the faithful, whose pastor and 
teacher has busied himself there with thoughts of how he 
might best promote their most sacred interests, but also for 
those wider circles in which the men of the time are brought, 
by means of science and learning, into contact with those com- 
ing after them. 

Our native land can point to a comparatively large number of 


*** De Spreeckonst van Pieter Montans.” Translated from Word en Zuid, 
a philological periodical for both the Netherlands, vol. ix, Nos. 5 and 6, 
by Henry L. Tuomas, Washington, D. C. 
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these quiet homes from which light has shone forth and in which 
ardent zeal in behalf of progress and enlightenment has origin- 
ated. Whether the spot on which they stand or once stood 
still remains in honor or not, we must assume that that spot is 
fondly remembered by many. Would it occur to many per- 
sons who visit the fertile district of Voorne and pass through 
the village known as Den Niewwen Hoorn (New Horn) to in- 
quire whether the parsonage there still stands in the place in 
which it stood in the first half of the seventeenth century? I 
doubt it very much. Certainly, no Camera Obscura, no Par- 
sonage at Mastland was written there, nor was any learned 
work that now possesses general interest for the scientific 
world. Yet Pieter Berch [—German Berg, English Mountain], 
“ Minister of God’s Word” in that community, came forward 
there in the year 1635 with his “ Account of a new Art, called 
the Art of Speech.” We find the little work that was pub- 
lished with this title mentioned by various writers, generally, it 
is true, cursorily, but always with respect. This of itself leads 
us to trust that it must be worth reading; to which must be 
added that, with reference to an important point, one of these 
writers expresses himself cautiously, if not ambiguously, an- 
other doubtfully and with reserve, while a third deems himself 
authorized to make a positive assertion, but not one supports 
his opinion by a quotation from the work itself. 

For these reasons I examined the work, and seeing that au- 
thors still go on mentioning it in the same blind sort of way, I 
felt impelled to make public the results which I had obtained. 
Trusting that I have awakened some curiosity by what I have 
just said, I hope not to leave it unsatisfied, if the reader is wil- 
ling to follow me in the examination of the little book. 

We begin, then, with the title page, and see, in the first place, 
that the writer, like a child of his time, calls himself Petrus 
Montanus. This explains why we always find him mentioned 
as Pierre, Peter or Pieter Montans. We see further that he 
had his Account printed by “Jan Walpot, son of Pieter, at 
the printing establishment near the town-house.” 

We read that this New Art was not only discovered, but that 
it is also described by him, and find a long statement of what 
is “treated of and brought to light” in the work; also of that 
for which it is “very useful and serviceable.” After having de- 
voted our attention for another moment to the dry and vapid 
illustration on the title-page, and after having guessed out the 
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meaning of the lines printed thereon, and thus having become 
acquainted with a stupid, insipid allegory, we will hastily turn 
over the pages of the book. 

We, involuntarily, stumble upon verses and other irrelevant 
things which are so meaningless that any one, into whose hands 
this Vew Art had chanced to fall without his ever having heard 
of it before, might easily have come to the conclusion that the 
best thing to be done was to throw it aside as a hodge-podge 
of nonsense and childishness. He who did this, however, 
would have judged of the chestnut by the burr. Let us, there- 
fore, remove the unsavory burr, and examine the kernel. We 
find therein much that is ingenious concerning “ parts of words, 
words, phrases, sentences and speech ;” but what most attracts 
our attention is what we find relative to “ the pronunciation of 
the old and many new letters,” together with other things 
touching the utterance of sounds in speech. However primi- 
tively the writer expresses himself in reference to the organs 
of speech and the formation of sounds, he furnishes a physi- 
ological and philological specimen, which not only gives evi- 
dence of much learning and ingenuity, but also, as a full treat- 
ment of the subject, may be called a jirst, and, when we con- 
sider the method pursued, a truly original specimen. Montans 
treats this deeply interesting subject in the most careful man- 
ner, and, consequently, with amazing thoroughness. There is 
no end of his divisions and subdivisions, and he finally con- 
siders that he has discovered “2,520 groups or sorts of separ- 
ate letters used in speech.” Although he himself admits that 
even many series of these groups may be left out of considera- 
tion as unpractical, there still remain so many that we, bearing 
in mind the prolixity which is almost always peculiar to a new 
system, see an evidence therein of the originality for which we 
have given Montans credit. 

He shows his clear insight into the mechanism of speech by 
commending his art for the acquisition of a perfect pronuncia- 
tion of one’s native language, and of foreign languages, and 
also by his realizing the possibility of the construction of a 
speaking-machine.* 

His knowledge of “the true nature of sounds” is yo less 
evident from the fact that he (and he probably was the first to 
do this) pointed out all the unnaturalness of the system of 


* Such a machine was first invented towards the end of the 18th century— 
probably by Wolfgang von Kempelen. 
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spelling in teaching pupils to read, and that the first voice was 
raised by him in behalf of the introduction of the phonetic 
method, which is advocated—in his opinion certainly clearly 
enough—in his Art of Speech. In doing this he refers to aston- 
ishing results obtained by him from the use of this method with 
children and adults. Yet his voice, powerful as it was, and 
although he caused it to reach the ears of the ‘Noble and 
most Potent States of Holland and West Friesland,” to the end 
that the “common schoolmasters,” through their authority or 
their influence, might adopt the phonetic method—his voice was 
that of one crying in the wilderness. And how could it have 
been otherwise, when we reflect that almost sixty years after- 
wards Amman described and advocated the same method with 
the utmost conciseness, clearness, and simplicity, and that our 
princes, even then, took no notice of it? If Amman could not 
succeed in introducing the truth, how was it possible for Mon- 
tans to succeed in doing so with his Art of Speech, a work in 
which, as the Germans would say, one cannot see the forest for 
the trees, and in which, properly speaking, there is no system 
of teaching to read, but only the rudiments of the true method, 
and everything is treated in so intricately systematic a manner, 
and with such tiresome thoroughness, that the “common school- 
masters,” if they consulted the book at all, very probably got 
an impression from it similar to that produced by a swarm of 
insects which obscures the light of the sun. In despair of 
understanding the Account, they were probably forced to let 
the cock of their spelling-books crow a, 0, c, just as he had done 
of yore. For the same reason Montans was disappointed in 
his hope that his work would be “ very useful and serviceable” 
to all parents, and even to all people. Yet this might have been 
possible, not directly, perhaps, but through the instrumentality 
of some one that understood another art, viz., that of writing 
for the people. 

Among those to whom Montans especially recommended his 
work were “teachers of language and those who teach lan- 
guages, poets, those who delight in logic and physics, and also 
physicians.” To what extent these learned men became ac- 
quainted with it and derived wisdom from it is not known; we 
feel confident, however, that our philologists will consider the 
book as being so valuable that it ought to be preserved from 
oblivion, and that they will assign to it a higher place than 
among curiosities. 
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We have already discussed Montans’s right to claim that his 
Art of Speech was “discovered” by him. We will now devote 
somewhat more attention to his claims to originality. His book 
shows, in sundry places, that he has drawn largely from He- 
brew, as well as from other sources. He himself indirectly ac- 
knowledges this, but only as regards consonants ; since, as he 
remarks, the learned among the Jews regarded the vowels as 
being of minor importance. Montans, however, mentions 
“ Petrus Ramus, Petrus Martinius, Alstedius, and many others; 
who considered that they fully comprehended the nature of 
letters, and that they were able to give an accurate description 
of them.” Indeed, although .Montans is somewhat infatu- 
ated with the production of his own pen, and although he 
does his best to display all its novelty and importance, yet he 
is an honest man, and has no desire whatever to sail under false 
colors. Therefore, let us allow him to speak on this subject, 
not doubting for a moment that we shall hear the truth, and 
the whole truth. 

Know, then (says he), that I do not mean to say that nobody beside me 
has discovered and described what is treated of in this Arvt—not at all. 
But what I do mean to assert is this: 

1, That no one, before me, has described, on this subject, any form of 
a special art. * * * 

2. That what had been discovered relative to this matter, and has come 
to our knowledge, was so confusedly and imperfectly discovered that it 
lay enveloped, so to speak, in a thick fog of ignorance, and has been so 
elucidated by me, with the bright light of order and knowledge, that the 
new features now known and seen therein are of infinitely more importance 
than what was formerly known on the subject, and, on this account, may 
truthfully be said to have been discovered by me. * * * 

3. That much that is new has been added by me to what was, in time 
past, discovered in an obscure and confused manner. 

We find a very favorable opinion of the work in the pages of 
Morhof.* It is certainly surprising that this learned man 
sometimes refers to it as “ 7’he Art of Speech,” sometimes as an 
“ Account of a New Art, called the Art of Speech,” and again 
elsewhere as “ Zhe New Art of Speech,” which might give 


*D. G. Morhof was professor of poetry at Rostock from 1660 to 1666, 
and subsequently professor of poetry, rhetoric, and history, and also 
(1680) librarian at Kiel. He wrote various philological and literary works 
of great historical value, for which reason he is called the pioneer in the 
scientific treatment of the history of philology and literature in Germany. 
He furnished abundant material for the history of literature in his 
‘* Polyhistor,” which appeared at Liibeck in 1688, and the third edition 
of which (printed in 1732) has been consulted by us. 
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ground for the supposition that he had never had the book 
itself in his hands, and consequently based his opinions upon 
the statements of others. This, however, is not to be supposed 
in the case of so respectable a scholar, who was also a librarian, 
so that we are bound to assume that his way of speaking is to 
be attributed simply to inaccuracy. Be this as it may, there is 
good reason for the praise which Morhof awards to the Art 
of Speech, and that praise is, by all means, deserving of our 
attention. His most interesting words on this subject are 
translated, as follows: 


Petrus Montanus [treated] in a noteworthy learned Dutch book of the 
art of pronunciation. * * * Few, however, have treated of this sub- 
ject. The principal one is Petrus Montanus, preacher at Delft. * * * 
He certainly explained the nature of letters and their pronunciation in all 
languages with great industry and care, and no one has excelled him as 
a writer on this subject. 


Other writers find a further statement concerning Montans 
in the writings of Morhof. That statement is that Montans, 
in his Art of Speech, treated of the instruction of deaf-mutes. 
If Morhof had really said this, it would be a settled thing that 
he, like all who make this assertion, had never examined the 
book, or, at least, had done so very superficially. Since the 
deaf have been taught to speak, it is very natural that one 
should expect, in perusing the work of a writer who has treated 
the art of speech as a new art, to find, if not much, at least 
here and there a hint concerning the instruction of the deaf. 
But what are we to think, when we find it taken for granted 
that this supposition is confirmed, and when it is proclaimed 
as a fact by one who has never examined the book, nor even seen 
the title-page? We have seen that Montans explains all the 
utility of his art on his title-page, without devoting a single word 
to the deaf. Any one observing this would doubtless say: It is 
altogether improbable that a man who desired to make all the 
importance of his work felt in this manner should have dis- 
covered and described the art of teaching the deaf to speak—a 
wonder in his time—and have passed it over in silence on the 
title-page as an irrelevant matter. Nevertheless, having once 
got the idea into one’s head that a knowledge of the mechanism 
of speech must arouse the thought of the deaf and—«hich is 
by no means the case—point out the way to teach them to 
speak, one is inclined to attribute this to naiveté on the part 
of the writer, and examines his work more closely. The place 
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is soon reached where Montans specifies “the objects of the art 
of speech.” He says that these objects are various, such as: 
I. The designation of all sorts of things thereby. 
II. Being designated one’s self. 
III. The assistance of the inclinations and affections of man. 
IV. The teaching of others to speak. 


“ Beyond a doubt,” one thinks, “the deaf will be mentioned 
under the last head.” Immediately, however, follows the state- 
ment of what the writer means to be comprised under IV, viz : 

When one says something to children who are as yet unable to speak 
properly, in order that they may repeat and learn it; or to adults to whom 
it is desired to teach the pronunciation of a foreign language. 

One is now so disappointed that hope is abandoned. But, 
no; itis still impossible to divest one’s self of the preconceived 
idea, and the perusal of the work is continued, and a search 
made on every page. In vain! Nota particle of evidence is 
found that Montans ever thought of the instruction of the deaf. 

How did this error ever come into the world? Is Morhof to 
blame for it? Although, after an examination, this seems quite 
improbable to me, I shall leave the decision of this question to 
those who think that they have found the disputed point in the 
Polyhistor, especially since there is no direct connection 
between Morhof’s authority and the object of this essay. If 
De Gérando* were still among the living, that excellent writer 
would certainly consider himself more responsible in this mat- 
ter than others; for he, who was the first to write a relatively 
complete history of the instruction of the deaf—the first not 
only in respect to time, but to the merit of his work—was also 
the first to refer to Morhof in the question now under consid- 
eration. 

The cautious reserve, however, with which he expresses him- 
self on this point is remarkable. 

He says,t speaking, of course, of the instruction of the deaf : 


* Baron Jos. Marie De Gérando was renowned as a scholar and states- 
man. His reputation as a scholar stands high on account of his philo- 
sophical works, for which he was crowned by the Academy of Paris, and 
also by that of Berlin ; likewise, on account of his philanthropic writings, 
for which the Monthyon prize was awarded him. As a statesman, he dis- 
tinguished himself in various high positions, both under the first Empire 
and after the restoration. He was even made a Peer, and was Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Council of State at the time of his death, which took place 
in 1842. 


+In his work entitled ‘‘De l'éducation des sourds-muets de naissance,” 
Paris, 1827; page 339. 
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The first signal in Holland would seem to have been given by Peter 
Montans, if, as is asserted, in a treatise on language [he here quotes the 
abridged title of the ‘‘Art of Speech’’], he presented certain views in rela- 
tion to the instruction which may be imparted to the deaf. 

In a note, reference is now made to Morhof, vol. ii, lib. i, 
chap. i, §14. It is altogether probable that De Gérando con- 
sulted the first edition, f-~ he does not specify any. The third 
edition, at least, cannot’ .ve been meant, as in that there is 
nothing in the place rei.rred to that has any connection with 
the matter. What are we now to think, when a subsequent 
historian, who must have read De Gérando’s work, and who 
actually shows that he has not neglected to do so, overlooks 
the doubtful and conditional character of these words, and like- 
wise the zegis of any authority, and changes an on dit into a 
positive assertion? This is done by Walther in an historical 
work,* which may be considered as possessing merit in many 
respects, when he says: 

* * * We find, however, in an ‘‘Account of a New Art, called the Art 
of Speech” (Delft, 1635), statements made by Peter Montans with re- 
gard to the instruction of the deaf. Whether he made any actual experi- 
ments in imparting such instruction does not appear. 

Walther errs here in two respects. First and foremost, in 
his statement concerning what is to be found in the Art of 
Speech, whereby, by his hasty decision of a question, he ren- 
ders it evident that he is wrong; and, in the next place, by his 
lack of caution in raising another question, although this is not 
done openly. Experience shows (and this, in the Spanish lan- 
guage, has become proverbial) that a question, when once raised, 
is half answered, and yet how could it be supposed that any 
one, save he himself, who sets such an example of boldness as 
regards the original question, would ever confidently answer 
Walther’s inquiry in the affirmative? If this reflection needs 
any justification, I beg to refer to the English magazine, the 
Nineteenth Century. This periodical had in its number for 
October, 1884, a paper by Elizabeth Blackburn on “ Our Deaf 
and Dumb.” In that paper we find (page 581) the following 
statement : 

In Holland we find Peter Montanus instructing the deaf and dumb. 

No, esteemed authors! do not go on in this way; your state- 
ments with regard to the merits of Montans as an instructor of 


*‘* Geschichte des Taubstummen-Bildungswesens,” by Eduard Walther, 
Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1882; page 24. 
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the deaf are evidently imaginary. The place that you have as- 
signed to him in the history of that instruction in the Nether- 
lands belongs rather to Van Helmont, but still more justly to 
Amman. That the reputation of the latter stands very high, 
and that he is even known as the father of the method which 
is now recognized by the great majority of those competent to 
judge as the best, and as the true one for the instruction of 
those who are destitute of the faculty of hearing and speech, 
has already been shown by me.* Van Helmont, like Montans, 
is, to this day, for the most part, hastily described ; at least, 
very superficially and briefly. I propose soon to publish my 
examination of his “True and Natural Hebrew A, B, C,” and I 
flatter myself that I shall then be able to show also Ais real 
merits, and what has been erroneously conjectured and said 
about them. 

Whether I have attained this object for the present as re- 
gards Montans, the recollection of the praise above awarded him 
may enable the reader to decide with a proper appreciation 
of the truth. 


IC. BIKKERS, 
Head-Teacher in the Rotterdam School, Rotterdam, Netherlands. 


SIGNS AND WORDS. 


In the Washington correspondence of one of the February 
numbers of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal may be found a syn- 
opsis of an interesting lecture given by Professor A. G. Bell 
at the National College for the Deaf.t Among other things 
Professor Bell said that it had been computed that a mother 
speaks to her child, on an average, 27,000 words a day. The 
statement, so unexpected and sofraught with a tantalizing mean- 
ing, fairly staggers a teacher of the deaf. 27,000 words a day ! 
The tremendous disadvantage under which the deaf labor can 
then easily be imagined. The question which one as a natural 
sequence asks himself is: How many words a day, in written 
language or otherwise, does a teacher use to a deaf pupil, and 
how many a day does the pupil himself use? The question has 


*In a supplement to the V. R. Courant, January 9th, 1884, copied by 
Het Nieuwe Schoolblad of J. Versluys, February 8th, 1884. 

+ This synopsis is quoted in the ‘‘ Miscellaneous” department of the 
present number of the Annals (page 198) under the title, ‘“‘The Value of 
Reading for the Deaf.”—E. A. F. 
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a peculiar interest for every teacher of the deaf, and I thought 
that its importance would also justify any attempt at its solu- 
tion. To that end I determined to endeavor to find out : 

1st. How many words in written language or spelled on the 
fingers does any one of my pupils use, on an average, in the 
course of the five hours he spends in the school-room ? 

2d. How many words do I either write or spell on my fingers 
for the benefit of my pupils in the same length of time, either 
before the whole class or any one of the pupils; and— 

3. To how many words are the signs I use in the class-room 
during the same time equivalent—either those I use before the 
whole class or before any one of the pupils? 

My class consists of 17 pupils. Their average age is 14,1, 
years; their average length of time in school, 511 years. Our 
system is the “manual,” with an hour in the articulation class. 

In beginning the work, I did not, for the sake of partiality 
or novelty, make any departure from the usual amount of labor 
I had been carrying on from month to month ; I used neither 
more nor less words nor more nor less signs than I had been 
accustomed to. The following table I submit as a result of 
the programme carried out as faithfully as possible for eleven 
consecutive school days : 


The pupil wrote, or The teacher wrote, or The teacher used 
spelled on his fingers, spelled on his fingers, signs equivalent to 

1274 words, 230 words, 1031 words. 
Wednesday............ 1314 ‘ 203 1047‘ 
Wednesday............ 823‘ 1125 


In making up the first column, I counted, from day to day, 
the words used by one and the same pupil. She is an average 
pupil, being neither profuse nor sparing in the use of words, 
and I am sure the average obtained is nearly accurate for the 
whole class. 

My class studies arithmetic up to fractions and decimals, but 
in a practical form only, examples being given by myself, in 
consequence of which neither they nor I had occasion to resort 
to the use of written language. However, the signs I used for 
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explanations and corrections in all such exercises, I did, so to 
speak, equivalize. 

During all these eleven days I did not indulge in story-telling. 
If I had, the average would, of course, have been doubled or 
trebled. 

The average number of words the pupil uses in a day of 5 hours 
is shown to be 1,118. Now, I teach arithmetic, on an average, 6 
hoursa week. Penmanship occupies 2hours. The morning chapel 
services and recess consume 24 hours. The time occupied by 
the whole class simultaneously in the mechanical act of writing, 
during which the teacher has to wait, I have ascertained, by 
experiment, to be more than an hour a day, or say 54 hours a 
week. 6-+ 2-+ 24 + 54 = 16 hours, leaving, out of 25 hours 
of 5 days, 9 hours for the perusal and correction of the pupils’ 
slates and the customary explanations of mistakes. The pupil 
uses 1,118 words a day, and there are 17 pupils in the class; 
therefore I read, on an average, 1,118 x 17 x 5 (days) = 
95,030 words in 9 hours, or 176 a minute. During all that 
while I also carried on simultaneously the work of collecting 
material for the table. 

In order to obtain more data on the subject, my friend, Mr. The- 
ophilus d’Estrella, upon whose intelligence and conscientious- 
ness there need be no comment, consented also to carry on the 
same experiment with his class, and he did so for about a month, 
though not continuously. His plan differed from mine in one 
respect, which was that he did not rely on one pupil for the 
average, as I did, but changed from pupil to pupil, at different 
exercises and on different occasions, which I believe was a more 
correct procedure than mine. The number of his pupils was 
20, or a little more than the average, which is 17. Their aver- 
age age was 12} years. Their average years of attendance at 
school was 3. 

He found that his pupils’ work amounted to 510 words a day, 
and that he used on the slate, or fingers, 590 words, and that his 
signs were equivalent to 1,000 words. He had to incorporate 
into his exercises much language of his own for the benefit of 
the young pupils ; the necessity was less imperative with my 
older pupils. He used 590 words and I 216, and at that rate 
the teacher of the first or high class ought himself to be using 
but little English, the bulk of the school-work being done by 
the pupils, which is the case. On the other hand, Mr. d’Estrella’s 
pupils used 510 words and mine 1,118, and at that rate the high- 
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class pupils ought to use 2,500 words a day, which, from my 
experience as a pupil, is actually the case. Mr. d’Estrella used 
1,000 words in signs; I, 861, and the high-class teacher must 
use 500, which again, perhaps, is not far from right. Neither 
Mr. d’Estrella nor I told a story, and it must also be understood 
that the estimate of 500 words does not include lectures or ex- 
tended discourses of any kind. 

The above I believe to give the results of as conscien- 
tious work as the strength and ability of any teacher allow. But 
suppose he doubles his work; if he does, he can only double 
his work and nothing more, and the work thus doubled will 
still be far short of what can be done with speaking children. 
Think of a mother using without effort 27,000 words a day to 
her child, and good and connected English at that! The un- 
ceasing childish prattle which ends only with “‘Now I lay me down 
to sleep,” will perhaps amount to 54,000 words. At what a 
terrible disadvantage a deaf child must then be! Is there any 
remedy? Does articulation, according to a theory of mine ex- 
plained in the last number of the Annals, increase the chances 
for that natural sequence by which the deaf child must, like 
hearing children, grow into language? I think it will furnish 
interesting material to the reader if some oralist will undertake 
the somewhat tedious work of preparing a statistical table like 
those given herewith, and show what can be done under the 
oral system. 


DOUGLAS TILDEN, 
Teacher in the California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 


A PLEA FOR A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


To supez by the comments of prominent men and journals 
of the day, there is a growing sentiment against the system of 
education now in vogue. The opinion is gaining ground among 
thoughtful observers that the modern methods of education do 
not educate, in a legitimate sense of the term. It is felt that, 
like vaulting ambition, the present system o’erleaps itself only 
to fall upon the other side of Pegasus; that the number of 
studies, select and scientific, is multiplied beyond the capacity 
of the children to master thoroughly ; and, more than anything 
else, that the necessary and useful elements of knowledge are 
sacrificed to the ornamental and fanciful branches which have 
no utility in this short, hurrying life of ours. 
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The stern iconoclast, Carlyle, has found fault in terms of 
severe condemnation with the: amount of superficial learning 
which is hastily crammed into youthful minds before the time 
of adolescence is over, and the battle of life—real, earnest life— 
begins, for which, however, the learner finds himself totally un- 
prepared. 

It is not the purpose of this article to enter upon the needs 
of furnishing an industrial education to the youth of our land. 

This view of the subject is now receiving widespread atten- 
tion, and the time is no doubt not far distant when shops for 
the teaching of trades will be allt by the side of schools. God 
speed the day! 

The aim of the present article is to endeavor to show the 
need of a more practical system of instruction which should 
combine thoroughness of knowledge and efficiency of applica- 
tion, without overloading the mind with abstruse theories, or 
scientific definitions. 

As a moderate writer in comparison with Carlyle, we may 
cite Matthew Arnold, who has expressed it as the result of his 
extended observations of the different systems on the Conti- 
nent that there is too much of a tendency toward diffusiveness 
without knowledge, instead of centralization with perfect un- 
derstanding. Arnold has declared that in the line of practical 
application of knowledge, the educational system of the Ger- 
mans, who are nothing if not practical, is superior to any other 
in the world. 

This expression has not the slightest allusion to the system 
of speech and lip-reading in the instruction of the deaf, but 
merely to the practical application of knowledge in schools for 
the hearing. 

Then there is John Ruskin, who has thrown a bomb into the 
camp by declaring vehemently that the schools, academies, and 
universities, hoary as they are with the wisdom and learning of 
ages which have rolled by, are turning out mere human ma- 
chines, with just motive power enough to impel them along in 
a sort of aimless manner, without fitting them into the thou- 
sand and one grooves of life. These may not have been his 
exact words, but they are his ideas. The world of education 
stands aghast at this sweeping denunciation from the lips of 
one of the great men of the Republic of Letters. Some people 
have said that the great Ruskin was in his dotage; that he has 
grown peevish and unreasonable in his old age. However that 
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may be, such seems to be the conclusion he has reached after a 
life spent in reflection. That there is much, too much, reason 
to believe his strictures are just, none who looks around the 
world and notes the countless number of human beings drop- 
ping down exhausted and worn out at each mile-stone on life’s 
journey will deny. 

If, as is felt, the present system of education works pernicious 
injury to hearing children, how much more have educators of 
deaf-mutes to complain of its disastrous effects upon their 
pupils! How much greater the need there is of some system 
which will educate them without cramming them! Let the files 
of the Annals and the reports of conventions tell. 

In the April number of the Century, Mark Twain gave some 
interesting facts in his article, “ English as She is Taught,” 
which go to show that too much attention is given to scientific 
treatises, definitions of principles, and abstruse theories, to the 
detriment of a good, useful, honest knowledge of ordinary facts 
and principles. 

It is true that the general methods of instruction have been 
modified to some extent for the benefit of the deaf, and that 
text-books have been specially written for their peculiar de- 
mands of intellect ; but it is still true that the pupil generally 
is made to study and commit to a fleeting memory many things 
which can well be dispensed with. Almost every teacher of 
the deaf considers it his duty to require his pupils to commit 
to memory a string of written definitions, principles, theories, 
questions and answers, which at best confuse the learner and 
retard his progress. Many a bright, promising class has been 
held back from further knowledge by this method of memoriz- 
ing, when by going into the heart of the studies they could 
have mastered the subject-matter. Such imperfections as for- 
getting the tough, learned phraseology of the definitions, yet 
possessing a clear conception of the principles, might well be 
excused in view of the greater benefit to be derived from such 
a system. Some may say, It is impossible to master anything 
without possessing the definitions at the fingers’ ends. Ex- 
perience, however, proves the contrary. 

In a class of deaf-mutes known to us there were a few pupils 
so advanced in age that they could not expect to stay in school 
as long as they ought in order to obtain a good education. 
As their time was so short, the teacher took the matter in hand 
and gave them “the milk in the cocoanut” in every study, in- 
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structing them in such a thorough manner that they quickly 
learned and perfectly understood whatever was necessary for 
them to know. One day a party of visitors entered the class- 
room while they were reciting in geography. One of the vis- 
itors desired to “take a hand ” in the recitation, and wrote upon 
the black-board this question: “‘ What is geography ?” He was 
quietly informed by the young teacher that such definitions as 
tasked the memory too much, and might have kept the class 
back for a month or so, had been purposely omitted. The 
teacher also remarked that a definition was not necessary to a 
knowledge of the subject, as the pupils had an idea of the sub- 
ject in general. The visitor seemed astonished. Then, turn- 
ing to one of the pupils, the teacher asked him to show the 
gentleman what a geography was. The pupil promptly held 
up his book of geography. The youngest member of the class 
was requested to point out an island, a lake, a river, mountains, 
oceans, etc., and to draw the profiles of the first three objects, 
which was done with remarkable accuracy. The teacher asked 
the visitor if he was satisfied. The whole party of visitors re- 
plied, “Oh, yes; there is no doubt that your pupils understand 
what they study, though they may not be able to give scien- 
tific definitions of what they know; and we have learned a les- 
son in the art of instruction which we shall not soon forget.” 

There can be no doubt that much precious time is generally 
wasted in drilling (this expresses the memorizing process ex- 
actly) the pupils upon the preliminary definitions of geography, 
arithmetic, natural philosophy, and other studies. Of course, 
it is desirable, if practicable, for the class to learn these prelim- 
inaries by heart and understand them too, and they may be 
gone through as a matter of routine without laying too much 
stress upon them. Then, after the book has been studied 
through, the pupils may return to these rules and definitions 
and master them with more ease than before. This method has 
its advantages. 

It was pretty well understood among our class in college that 
with one professor the idea in a book was everything and the 
learned phraseology of definitions was nothing without per- 
ception. One of the class, who had a talent for drawing, pro- 
duced upon the examination papers an exact representation of 
one of the principles of natural forces from natural philosophy, 
and the professor not only gave him an excellent mark but also 
commended this method of describing his ideas. 
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On account of the pupils’ difficulty in the way of understand- 
ing the principles, rules, or theories in the beginning, many 
teachers have been discouraged and held back their classes, in- 
stead of hurrying through to the middle of the text-book. The 
result was that the pupils became discouraged and lost all in- 
terest in their lessons. On the other hand, teachers gifted with 
tact or experience have passed on as if these preliminaries were 
not of so much account, until they came to the essential parts 
of the studies, which were readily mastered and understood. 

As the time of instruction for deaf-mutes is so short, it should 
be the aim of an institution to teach them as much as possible 
within the shortest possible period. The fact that only asmall 
minority of fortunate, quick-witted pupils succeed in going 
through the requisite number of classes, or grades, and gradu- 
ate when their term of years is over, while the larger number 
drop off or leave without being able to finish their course, is a 
serious matter which calls for a remedy. The best method 
would be, as has been outlined above, to furnish all the pupils 
with an adequate idea of all necessary branches of an educa- 
tion in the beginning and leave the more specific part of it to 
the higher classes. If some of them never reach a higher 
grade, the knowledge they have acquired will be of practical 
value to them in daily life. Under this method, if such it can 
be called, pupils can be taught arithmetic and geography much 
sooner after their admission to school than is now the prevail- 
ing rule. 

Every institution declares that the teaching of the English 
language is its leading feature, as being one of paramount im- 
portance to the pupils. Soitis. Being also the most difficult 
study, it is taught incessantly from the class of beginners up 
to the time of graduation. If a fair degree of accuracy in lan- 
guage is achieved by each pupil, the teacher feels a pardonable 
pride in the success of his labors, and well he may. Next to 
the ability to express one’s thoughts in good English, a knowl- 
edge of the principles and operations in arithmetic is held im- 
portant in its relation to the well-being of deaf-mutes. Generally 
speaking, a knowledge of these branches is amply sufficient 
to fit a deaf-mute for the duties and responsibilities of life. 
Hence, too much attention cannot be given to these two studies. 
Yet it has been remarked that, in an average class, only a few 
members succeed in mastering them well. The defect may be 
owing to a difference in the mental capacity of the pupils, as is 
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the case among the pupils in the public schools, but the differ- 
ence is so much more pronounced among the deaf as to bear no 
just comparison with the case of hearing children. 

The true cause of difference may be found in the ease with 
which hearing children receive ideas and absorb them uncon- 
sciously into their mental organization, so that whatever they 
learn they are able to understand. Without ideas, they would 
never be able to acquire even a common-school education. 

That the deaf, before education, are without any clear ideas 
of common things goes without saying. That they cannot be 
taught without ideas also is a matter beyond contradiction. 
The use of signs as a means of teaching language is founded 
upon this axiom. We need not wonder at the long, arduous 
labors of the few theorists who strive to teach without the use 
of signs, nor at their comparatively barren results in the case 
of congenital deaf-mutes, or others who have lost their hearing 
before they acquired any correct ideas. Obviously, we must 
give our pupils ideas before we can teach them. 

In this view of the matter, the teaching of language is of sec- 
ondary consideration. Indeed, proficiency in language depends 
upon clear, well-defined ideas. Without the one the other is 
impossible. 

What, then, is the conclusion? It seems that the acquisition 
of ideas is of more importance than even the acquisition of lan- 
guage and arithmetic to a deaf-mute., Then teach them all you 
can; never mind the mistakes they make in the difficult acquisi- 
tion of language. Such mistakes should be accepted as a matter 
of course ; they will be remedied as we go on. These constant 
missteps made by the pupils are regarded by some unthinking 
teachers, especially the novitiate, as a source of vexation and 
disappointment, when they should not be regarded so at all. 
Some teachers will not exhibit their whole classes before visitors 
or critics. There are, however, a few who have the good sense 
to make the whole class recite in public what they have learned, 
and such a course, instead of lessening the value of their 
services, rather tends to their credit; for in this way, and no 
other, can the public judge of the difficulties in the way of in- 
struction and comprehend the results that have been accom- 
plished. The practice of singling out exceptionally bright 
scholars for exhibition is a most pernicious one. What disgrace 
is there in exhibiting the different attainments of an average 
class? There isnone. For my part, I would be prouder of the 
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progress of my pupils as a class than of the individuals com- 
posing it. 

The public are interested in the failures as well as the suc- 
cesses of the pupils, and it would be a piece of dishonesty not 
to show both in a frank, manly spirit of confidence. 

The average attainments of a class are the true test of any 
system. We all know the unequal attainments of classes taught 
in oral schools. Let an average oral class be tested with an 
average sign-taught class in English, arithmetic, and other 
ordinary branches of knowledge. Then the results of such a 
comparison will decide which system is the best adapted for 
the whole class. Nothing can be fairer than such a test of 
classes instead of individuals. 

In the study of history, what an abyss of strange words 
and technical terms presents itself before the class! These 
words must not only be understood but also committed tomem- 
ory. Such a process is tedious, and takes up so much time 
that it is hardly possible to finish the history before the seven 
years’ limit is over. A better way would probably be to give 
the pupils a general idea of each lesson and let them learn as 
much of it by heart as they can. If they cannot learn all, no 
matter, go on ; and, as experience has proved, the pupils’ under- 
standing will improve until they will be able not only to grasp 
the meaning of the previous lessons, but also to adapt a part of 
the language to their own use. This has been the secret of the 
astonishing success achieved by many of the veterans in the 
profession. To attempt to give a class the mastery, in a 
greater or less degree, of language is hopeless ; it will require 
too much both from the teacher and pupils. If the pupils have 
any ideas of language in general they will improve in it, slowly 
it may be, but surely, with an accumulation of ideas. In read- 
ing, a habit upon which much stress is laid by educators of the 
deaf, the mind grasps the sense of the language without pay- 
ing any attention to the wording or manner of expression, 
which is but of secondary importance to the reader, though to 
the author it is of paramount interest. Now, were an attempt 
made to master the style, or mode of expression, without fully 
comprehending the sense, no instruction worthy of the name 
would be attained ; on the contrary, a confused jumble of words— 
practically-what may be called a jargon, utterly lacking in sense 
and sound—would be the result. 

If, however, in the first instance, the meaning of language is 
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clearly understood, and then the words or idiomatic expres- 
sions are committed to memory in the course of reading, a 
wonderful improvement in the power of expression would be 
noticeable. This but emphasizes the necessity of filling the 
minds of learners with knowledge of men and things before 
attempting to teach language. The minds of deaf-mutes are 
quicker to catch ideas than language, and to teach words with- 
out knowledge is like that proverbial absurdity—putting the 
cart before the horse. 

The use of signs, from what has been said, may be considered 
as an admirable means of instruction, for it is a ready, useful 
mode of conveying ideas to the human understanding ; but it 
remains for us to inquire whether everything that is possible 
has been attained, or whether some modifications or improve- 
ments may not be necessary in order to perfect a system which 
has accomplished wonders, but is still capable of higher results. 
The main efforts of teachers are directed towards language, but 
in the majority of cases the results have never been equal to 
the almost Herculean labor expended upon it. Is it not possi- 
ble that the fault lies in the lack of knowledge and appreciation 
on the part of the pupils? With more time devoted to im- 
parting all necessary information, the results might be more 
favorable. Probably the greatest obstacle to the education of 
the deaf is the brief time allowed them by the State. Before 
the pupil’s mind is fairly matured, he is sent away with but a 
crude command of language. For the best purposes, it is 
requisite that the pupil should have plenty of time to come 
steadily and without any undue haste to the full measure of 
his powers and character ; that he may be thoroughly instructed 
instead of being bewildered and hopelessly lost amid a sea of 
words hastily drilled into his mind. Such a course may have 
its defects, but its advantages more than counterbalance them 


all in the attainment of a practical education. 
HENRY C. WHITE, B. A., 
Principal of the Utah School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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BELL, ALEXANDER MELVILLE. University Lectures on 
Phonetics, with an Appendix on the Phonetics of Roman Letters. 
New York: Edgar S. Werner. 1887. 8vo, pp. 78. 


In these lectures, which were delivered in the Johns 
Hopkins and Oxford Universities, Professor Bell adds another 
valuable contribution to the subject of Phonetics, which he has 
done so much to elucidate. When he lectured on elocution 
some years ago in University College, London, the Board of 
Management requested him not to introduce “ Visible Speech,” 
lest such a novelty might not bring credit to the institution ; 
but in the present course of lectures he was at liberty to use 
this means of illustration, the importance of which is now 
recognized by the most eminent phonetists, and it is here given 
deserved, but not undue, prominence. The price of the book, 
in paper covers, is sixty cents, post-paid. 


BISHOP, WILLIAM HENRY. Jerry and Clorinda. In Harper’s 
Magazine for May, 1887. 


Mr. Bishop, instructor of the High Class in the New York 
Institution, who is, however, better known to the public gen- 
erally as a novelist than as a teacher of the deaf, shows in this 
pleasant story that his experience in the school-room is of some 
service to him at his writing-table. The hero and heroine of 
the tale are deaf-mutes, and their characteristics, conversation, 
and correspondence are, no doubt, drawn to some extent from 
the teacher’s note-book. There is also a deaf colt playing a 
subordinate part in the story, suggested, possibly, by the de- 
scription of “a deaf-mute cow,” republished some time ago in 
the Annals from a German publication. 


EATON, JOHN. Report of the Commissioner of Education for the 
year 1884-’85. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1886. 
8vo, pp. cccxvii and 848. 


This is the last of the series of annual reports prepared by 
General Eaton, who did such excellent service as Commissioner 
of Education for a long term of years. As usual, considerable 
attention is devoted to the education of the deaf, full statistics 
being given, and comments made on salient points. 

General Eaton asserts that deaf-mutism has increased 
rapidly in the United States in the decade between 1870 and 
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1880. It is questionable, however, whether the apparent in- 
crease shown by the census of 1880 was real. It was no doubt 
partly, and perhaps wholly, due to the greater accuracy of that 
census as compared with previous censuses. He estimates that 
“in the year 1900 there will be over 150,000 deaf-mutes in the 
United States, to educate 40 per cent. of whom will require, on 
an average, over $13,000,000 per annum.” But 40 per cent. of 
the deaf are never in school at any one time, and even if there 
should be suth an increase as estimated, we see no reason to 
expect that there would be 60,000 in school in the year 1900. 

General Eaton quotes from Dr. A. Graham Bell some of the 
advantages hoped for from the association of deaf and hearing 
children in special schools, and suggests the further advantage 
that “from the class of hearing children, thus associated, shall 
arise by ‘natural selection’ the future instructors, especially 
endowed with subtile instincts for communication, with strong 
and abiding sympathies, with keen insight and understanding, 
in short, with affinities for the deaf which no other class could 
hope to equal, much more to excel.” No discussion of this 
question, however, is adequate which omits the views that have 
been presented in the Annals by Professor Gordon, Dr. Gillett, 
and Mr. Wing. 

Other subjects briefly treated in the Report are buildings, 
libraries, school apparatus, methods of instruction, arts, indus- 
trial and physical training, industria] exhibits at the New Orleans 
Exposition, non-attendance at schools, and the employments of 
graduates. 

Information concerning many of the schools for the deaf in 
the United States is to be found in the “abstracts of the official 
reports of the school officers of states, territories, and cities” 
embodied in the Report of the Commissioner. The report from 
Delaware does not do justice to that State. It says that “no 
information is available regarding the training of the deaf-mute 
children of Delaware, except what appears in the catalogue of 
the Pennsylvania Institution, where are shown 3 deaf from Dela- 
ware.” There are 13 pupils from Delaware in the Kendall 
School at Washington, and one student in the National College. 


FORESTIER, CLAUDIUS. Paralléle entre l’instruction des 
sourds-muets par le langage des signes et leur enseignement 
par l’articulation artificielle, suivi de quelques observations sur 
la méthode du célébre Péreire et sur les résolutions qu’a votées 
contre l’enseignement par le langage des signes le Congrés 
international tenu 4 Milan du 6 au 12 septembre 1880, pour l’amé- 
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lioration du sort des sourds-muets. [Comparison between the 
instruction of the deaf by the sign-language and their instruction 
by artificial articulation, followed by some remarks on the 
method of the illustrious Péreire and on the resolutions against 
instruction by the sign-language adopted by the Milan Conven- 
tion.] Lyon: Imprimerie Pitrat ainé. 1883. 8Vvo, pp. go. 


—— Lettre 4 Monsieur le Ministre de l’Intérieur au sujet du Rap- 
port de M. Claveau, Inspecteur général des établissements de 
bienfaisance, sur l’enseignement de la parole dans les institu- 
tions de sourds-muets. [Letter to the Minister of the Interior 
concerning the Report of Mr. Claveau, Inspector General of 
Benevolent Institutions, on teaching speech in institutions for 
the deaf]. Lyon: Imprimerie Pitrat ainé. 1880. 8vo, pp. 8. 


Mr. Forestier, formerly a pupil of the Paris Institution, has 
been for many years at the head of a school for the deaf in 
Lyons. Laurent Clerc, in the first volume of the Annals (page 
64), described a visit he made to his school in 1846. Mr. Fo- 
restier is a zealous advocate of the manual method of instruction, 
and in these works he protests vigorously against the present 
tendency in France to reject this method and. to introduce the 
oral method in its place. The arguments are mostly such as 
are familiar to all who have followed the discussions of the sub- 
ject during the past twenty years. 


Plain Truths about Stock Speculation.: How to Avoid Losses in 
Wall Street. With a Visitor’s Directory in and around New 
York. Brooklyn, N. Y. 1887. 12mo, pp. 290. 


This book is by a deaf man, a graduate of one of our insti- 
tutions, who, we are informed, lost a fortune of $25,000,—all 
he had—by stock speculation, and, being now reduced to pov- 
erty and unable to earn his livelihood, publishes this work in 
the hope of obtaining from it a means of support in his old 
age. The book gives sensible advice, so far as we can judge, 
the gist of it being that the way “to avoid losses in Wall 
street” is to keep out of Wall street; but the illustrations 
and details with which this truth is stated may possibly 
be the means of keeping some young men from the folly of 
stock speculation. ‘he price of the book in paper covers is 
fifty cents, and we recommend its purchase as an act of charity. 
It may be obtained of the author, 208 Washington street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS (printed in 1886): Llandaff (Wales), 
National (Paris, France). 


—— (printed in 1887): Cambrian (Swansea, Wales), Halifax, Illinois, 
Jews’ Home (London, England), Michigan, Oral Instruction 
(Fitzroy Square, London, England), Rio de Janeiro, St. Joseph’s 
(Fordham, N. Y.) 

E. A. F. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


California Institution —Mr. John Manning Francis, who 
for ten months was principal of this Institution, immediately 
preceding Mr. Wilkinson in that office, died suddenly at his 
home in Plainfield, Conn., March 18, 1887. The following 
obituary notice is from the Hartford Courant: 

Mr. Francis was born at Canterbury, Conn., April 10, 1828, graduated 
at Brown University in 1849, and at the Theological Institute of Con- 
necticut (now the Hartford Theological Seminary) in 1852. He supplied 
for a time the church in Staffordville, and then became instructor in the 
Ohio Institute for Deaf-Mutes till 1864. He then became superintendent 
of the California Institute for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, and 
held that position till ill-health compelled him to retire. He had lived 
in Plainfield for seven years. He was married in 1869 to Miss Sarah J- 
Kinne, of Brattleboro’, Vt., who survives him. : 

Central New York Institution.—The last Legislature appro- 
priated $40,000 for the erection of a main building, a hospital, 
a boiler-house, and a residence for the principal, all of which 
wil! be put up as soon as the necessary plans are prepared. 


Clarke Institution.—We mentioned in the Annals for Jan- 
uary, 1886 (page 67), Mr. Dudley’s vigorous protest against the 
discrimination made by the State of Massachusetts against the 
parents of deaf children in the matter of education. We are 
happy to announce ‘that the discrimination complained of has 
now been wholly removed. By an act of the last Legislature, 
education for deaf children in the school preferred by the 
parents or guardians is made free to all, with “no distinction 
on account, of the wealth or poverty of the parents or guardians 
of such children.” The bill passed both houses of the Legisla- 
ture without opposition. 


Halifax Institution.—Mr. Hutton is able in his last report 
to make the gratifying statement that during the past ten years 
no deaths have occurred among the pupils. There have been 
only five deaths during the entire thirty years of the history of 
the Institution. 


Illinois Institution.—Dr. Gillet, in his last report, gives a 
list of all the officers and pupils of the Institution since its es- 
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tablishment forty-one years ago, and, with regard to the pupils, 
adds various statistics, including their post-office address, 
county of residence, age at date of admission, mode of discharge, 
number of terms attended, age at which deafness occurred, 
cause of deafness, deaf-mute relatives, consanguinity of parents, 
and remarks concerning their history subsequent to leaving the 
Institution. In the case of those who have married deaf per- 
sons a cross-reference enables the investigator to learn the 
name of the person married, provided the latter is a graduate 
of the Illinois Institution. A very interesting summary of the 
more important statistics is given in the body of the report, 
which we hope to reproduce in a future number of the Annals 
in combination with similar returns from other schools. 


Kansas Institution.—The Institution was obliged to close 
the school session on the 14th of April—two months in advance 
of the usual time—this year, on account of the scarcity of water. 
It is expected that a portion of the new building, for which 
$52,000 were appropriated by the last Legislature, will be 
ready for occupancy when the term opens in the autumn. 

Forty-nine pupils united with various churches in Olathe on 
profession of faith a short time before the term closed. The 
parents were consulted in every case, and designated the 
churches they wished their children to join. 


Miss Keeler’s Articulation Class.—After an experience of 
more than ten years as a teacher in the New York Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, Miss S. W. Keeler 
opened a private class for deaf children last year at No. 72 W. 
50th street, New York city. During the past year she has had 
nine pupils in the school, besides four others taught at their 
homes. She is assisted by her sister. 


Margate (England) Institution.—Mr. Charles Few, the 
treasurer of the Institution, died April 4, 1887. Mr. Few was 
a most earnest and active friend not only of this Institution 
but of the education of the deaf in general. He was a member 
of the “ Royal Commission on the Blind, Deaf and Dumb, etc.,” 
and here also his loss will be deeply felt. 


Minnesota School.—Mr. J. P. Kelley, for more than two 
years a teacher in this school, died at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
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March 20, 1887, of disease of the heart. From an obituary 
notice in the Companion, written by Mr. Noyes, we make the 
following extracts : 


Early in the winter Mr. Kelley had an attack of hemorrhage of the lungs, 
and after a few weeks treatment was advised by his physician to try a 
change of climate. Accordingly he resigned the office of teacher in this 
school and left for Colorado Springs, where he was gaining in his health. 
Feb. 23 he wrote, ‘‘If my expectations do not run too high, I believe I 
shall be all right in five or six months.” The change of climate was work- 
ing favorably on his lungs, but at the same time an old difficulty, heart 
trouble, was increasing, till a severe attack came on which resulted in his 
death, as already stated. It is comforting to his friends to know that he 
had good medical treatment and kind care, and that one of his brothers 
was with him at the last to do for him as only a brother knows how. 

Mr. Kelley was admitted to this school Oct. 29, 1870, when he was twelve 
years old. He lost hearing at the age of seven, consequently could 
talk quite well. He always kept up the use of speech and became a very 
agreeable companion and a good conversationalist. As a boy in school he 
was bright, witty, full of sunshine, good spirits, and jolly good nature. 
He maintained a good stand both in scholarship and character. At the 
end of a six-year course he graduated, ranking eight and nine-tenths in 
scholarship and eight and five-tenths in character, on a scale of ten. He 
afterwards entered the National College for Deaf-Mutes, Washington, 
D. C., where he graduated after a five years’ course. In the fall of 1884, Mr. 
Kelley became a teacher in this school, and labored faithfully and effi- 
ciently for the advancement of his pupils and the good of the school until 
his health failed him. He was always ready to respond to any call at any 
time where he could be useful or helpful in the good cause of education. 


Missouri Institution.—Mr. W. S. Marshall, assistant super- 
intendent and teacher of the highest class, and Mrs. Marshall, 
teacher, have resigned their positions, and will move to their 
property in Pomona, Cal., during the summer. They are both 
teachers of long experience, and weare sorry to lose them from 
the profession. 


National College-—On Presentation Day, May 4, 1887, the 
degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon Messrs. D. 'W. 
George, T. F. Fox, Warren Robinson, and G. W. Veditz, grad- 
uates of the College of three years or more standing, who have 
pursued advanced courses of study and submitted theses to the 
faculty since their graduation; and the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters upon Mr. Richard Elliott, M. A., 
Headmaster of the Margate Institution, and the Rev. William 
Stainer, Founder of the Stainer Homes for Deaf Children and 
Superintendent of the School-Board Schools for the Deaf, Lon- 
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don, in recognition of the important services they have rendered 
to the cause of the education of the deaf in Great Britain. 
Mr. EK. P. Cleary was presented as a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and Mr. M. G. McCarthy for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Orations were delivered by Messrs. 
Cleary, George, and Veditz, and addresses by ex-President A. 
L. Chapin, of Beloit College, and ex-President Mark Hopkins, 
of Williams College. Besides these two distinguished ex-presi- 
dents, four college presidents honored the occasion by their 
presence, and among the other prominent guests were Queen 
Kapiolani of Hawaii and her suite. 


Northern New York Institution—The last Legislature ap- 
propriated $40,000 for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a building for this Institution. An excellent site has been 
obtained and the building will be put up this summer. 


Oregon School.—A man temporarily employed as teacher 
and another teacher acting under his influence recently brought 
charges against the Superintendent of dishonesty in the pur- 
chase of supplies. A thorough investigation was made by the 
Board of Trustees, every item of receipt and expenditure was 
accounted for in the most satisfactory manner, and the charges 
were pronounced groundless and malicious. Both teachers 
were discharged. One of them, who was led into the matter 
in good faith, has since written a letter to the President of the 
Board of Trustees acknowledging that the charges were entirely 
without foundation, and apologizing both to Mr. Knight and 
the Board for having made them. 


Tennessee School—The Hon. J. L. Moses, father of the 
principal of this school, and for twenty-one years an honored 
member of the Board of Trustees, died April 2, 1887. 


Texas Asylum.—A resolution was introduced into the last 
Legislature to submit an amendment to the people, changing the 
name of this school from “ Asylum” to Institution, but, un- 
fortunately, it failed to pass. 

Miss Lula A. Jones, teacher in the manual department, Miss 
Ola L. Wright, teacher of articulation, and Miss Villa Wright, 
assistant matron, have resigned their positions. 
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The Legislature has passed a bill for the establishment of a 
school for the colored deaf and blind children of the State. 

West Virginia Institution.—Major John Collins Covell, 
Principal of this Institution, died June 4, 1887, after a brief 
illness, the particulars of which have not reached us as we go 
to press. Major Covell began his work in our profession as a 
teacher in the Virginia Institution about forty years ago. In 
1854 he was made vice-principal, and in 1862 principal, of that 
Institution. Notwithstanding many serious obstacles, such as 
the occupation of the building, first by Confederate, and after- 
wards by Federal troops, he succeeded in keeping the school 
open, though with reduced numbers, during the Civil War, and 
remained at its head until 1871. In 1874 he was elected prin- 
cipal of the West Virginia Institution, and held that position 
until his death. He was a successful teacher, an able and effi- 
cient executive officer, and a courteous Christian gentleman. 


Western New York Institution.—Professor Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell recently visited this school, and in the Rochester 
Union and Advertiser is reported as having said to an “ inter- 
viewer*” concerning the results of the methods here pursued : 


I anticipated great results, theoretically, from the methods in operation 
at this Rochester Institution, but I did not for a moment expect that the 
pupils had acquired such a knowledge of written English as they have 
shown themselves to possess. I selected five pupils, three boys and two 
girls, aged 10 years and 9 years. I propounded to them questions in writ- 
ing, to which they gave written answers which astounded me. Their re- 
plies were so manly and intelligent that I was fairly bewildered with 
amazement. I have traveled a great deal and have seen a great many 
schools for the deaf, but never in all my experience have I seen displayed 
such remarkable intelligence and such genuine precocity. Why, some of 
them excel in their knowledge of things some of our boys and girls of 
their age who are blessed with the power of speech and of hearing. They 
gave such straightforward and easily understood replies to my questions 
that I am free to declare that the system of the entire and distinct use of 
the English language and the abolition of the sign-language is the best 
method that can be used. I never saw better results attained among 
children of the age which I have named. 


E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“ Sublimated Sympathy.”—Under this title a writer in the 
excellent International Record of Charities and Correction 
for March, 1887, criticises the views of the friends of the deaf 
who object to the terms “ deaf and dumb,” * asylum,” “ bene- 
ficiaries,” “ charity,” etc., in connection with schools for the 
deaf. He maintains that these terms do not, as has been sup- 
posed, tend to degrade the deaf in the public mind; that the 
word “ deaf” does not properly define their condition ; and that 
the schools for their instruction are in fact charitable as well as 
educational in their nature and may properly be placed under 
the control of State boards of charity. We disagree with the 
writer on all these points ; but, as we hope to have an article on 
the subject in the next number of the Annals from the pen of 
Mr. Lewis J. Dudley, President of the Clarke Institution, whose 
remarks in the Nineteenth Annual Report of that Institution 
furnished the text for the Record’s adverse criticisms, we will 
not dwell upon them here. Concerning one term in which the 
writer in the Record seems to delight—“ the defective classes ” 
—we comment below. 

“ Defectives."—This word, as a noun, does not appear even 
in the latest editions of Webster, Worcester, or Ogilvie; but 
it is, we regret to observe, coming into use as a convenient 
term to designate the deaf, the blind, and the feeble-minded. 
The first wrong step was taken several years ago when such 
persons were spoken of as constituting “the defective classes ;” 
it has gone so far now that the Legislature of one of our States 
has given its schools for the deaf, the blind, and the feeble- 
minded the legal title of “Institute for Defectives,” and the 
writer on “ Sublimated Sympathy,” above mentioned, speaking 
of the exception taken by friends of the deaf to the words “deaf 
and dumb,” “asylum,” “beneficiaries,” etc., suggests rather 
contemptuously that “perhaps the terms ‘unfortunate’ and 
‘defective’ are also offensive.” They certainly are offensive, 
especially the term “ defective ;” and, whether its use is correct 
or not, we should suppose that one need only exercise his 
imagination so far as to put himself in the place of a person 
thus characterized to see why it is offensive. 

But is the term a correct one to designate the classes referred 
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to? The hostile critic of “Sublimated Sympathy” says, with 
the emphasis of italics, that “a perfect definition must not only 
include all individuals of the class defined, but also exclude all 
who do not belong to that class.” We do not deny that deafness, 
blindness, and feebleness of mind are defects ; but so also are 
nearsightedness, farsightedness, astigmatism, lameness, a dis- 
eased liver, a weak memory, lack of imagination, thoughtless- 
ness, unkindness, and many other imperfections of body, mind, 
and heart that might be named. Few, if any, of us are entirely 
free from defects, physical, mental, or moral. Why, then, should 
we single out certain of our fellow-creatures, whose defects are 
perhaps less serious than our own, and stigmatize them alone 
as “defectives,” or “the defective classes ?” 

The more sensitive of the deaf—to speak only of the class 
in whom the Annals is especially interested—must inevitably 
as they go through life suffer much from the ignorance, the 
thoughtlessness, and the stupidity of many of those with whom 
they come in contact; but they should not be made to suffer in 
this way at the hands of an intelligent and friendly writer in a 
journal conducted partly in their interest, nor at the hands of 
State legislators who make liberal provision for their education. 
The instruction of the deaf is not a charity ; but there is ample 
opportunity for the exercise of true Christian charity in our re- 
lations with them by carefully avoiding forms of speech that 
tend to mark them as inferior to their fellow-men or to wound 
their susceptibilities unnecessarily. 

The reason given for changing the name of the State insti- 
tution above referred to was that the former title, which was, 
we believe, “ Institute for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, 
the Blind, and the Feeble-Minded,”* was too long and cumber- 
some to write. The new title certainly has the advantage of 
brevity; but for our part, while we do not doubt the kind in- 
tentions of those who are responsible for the change, we would 
rather take the trouble to write the old name many times over 
than “offend one of these little ones” by using the title 
adopted in its place. We notice that a prize is offered for a 
name which shall include these three schools as concisely as does 
the present title, and not be opento the same objection. We re- 
spectfully suggest ‘Schools of Special Instruction,” the term 


* The ‘‘ Institute” really consists of three separate schools, with dis- 
tinct superintendents and other officers, and buildings a mile apart ; but 
the three schools are under the control of a single Board of Directors. 
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adopted in the Report of the United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation. for precisely these classes, or, what is still shorter, 
** Special Schools.” 


Miscellaneous. 


“* Mutes.”—Mr. Henry C. White, of the Utah School, writes 
us as follows, concerning the word “mutes” as a designation of 
the deaf : 


In the last number of the Annals, you say that some persons have crit- 
icised your objection to the use of the single term ‘‘ mutes,” in reference 
to the deaf, as hypercritical. In my opinion your objection is not hyper- 
critical, and I thank you from the bottom of my heart for taking this 
stand against the use of a term which, on account of its various unpleas- 
ant associations in the minds of other people, not only creates a wrong 
impression, but also gives a definition which is not¢rue of a class. 

In all literature, the word ‘‘ mutes” has an established meaning of its 
own, which is that of silent attendants at funerals, or eunuchs in the 
seraglios of Turkey who have been rendered speechless by having their 
tongues torn out by the roots or cut in twain. 

On the other hand, the term ‘‘ deaf-mute ” is correctly defined as a per- 
son bereft of speech and hearing from natural causes. To apply the term 
‘* mutes ” to educated deaf persons is not only a misnomer in the light of 
history, but also an insult unwittingly given by those who probably do 
not know any better. 

In H. Rider Haggard’s wonderful work of imagination, ‘‘ She,” the 
‘* mutes” are described as a class of villainous instruments of cruelty, who 
had been bred, after centuries of effort to that end, for the sole purpose 
of perpetuating their infirmity so as to render them useful as hands and 
eyes, without hearing or speech, to the queen. Such is the well-under- 
stood meaning of the term in literature. 

So far from being hypercritical is your view of the matter that a strik- 
ing illustration of the offensive nature of the term was experienced by my- 
self only a short time before the Annals came to hand. I cannot do better 
than to relate the particulars. My pupils were engaged to take part in 
an ‘‘Author’s Carnival” for the benefit of the Orphans’ Home in this city. 
The daily papers published the programme for a week before the event, 
and you can imagine how I felt to see this expression on the programme : 
‘*Pantomime Exercises by Professor White’s Mutes.” Now, the Com- 
mittee of Ladies had the best intentions in the world and were uncon- 
scious of having done any one a moral injury, but when I called upon 
them and explained the objectionable nature of the word ‘‘ mutes,” they 
instantly perceived the mistake and changed the expression to ‘‘ Professor 
White’s Deaf-Mute Pupils.” At first I was afraid that I had been unduly 
sensitive, though, as a rule, I am case-hardened enough to be proof against 
any ill-natured shafts of ridicule, or worse, aimed against my loss of hear- 
ing, to which I have been accustomed for years; but your own remarks 
upon the subject coincided so remarkably with my feelings that it seems 
to me the reason lies deeper and is founded upon something more substan- 
tial than mere sentiment. 
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The Value of Reading for the Deaf.—On the 18th of Feb- 
ruary last, Professor Alexander Graham Bell delivered an 
address before the Literary Society of the National Deaf-Mute 
College on “ Reading,” which was translated into the sign-lan- 
guage by President Gallaudet. The following summary of the 
lecture was made by Mr. H. Van Allen, one of the students, for 
the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, of which he is the College corre- 
spondent : 


Professor Bell began by saying that, as he was addressing young men 
who expected, in a very short time, to go out into the world to make their 
own places among men, he would try to give his remarks a practical value 
to his hearers. In preparing for the serious part of life, while, as yet, no 
determination has been reached as to what particular object the young 
man shall devote his efforts, he has no better resource than books—the 
great store-house of ‘‘ the best thoughts of the best minds.” Every deaf 
person is advised to cultivate a habit of reading, and the more one reads 
the easier it becomes. Whatever we read, and however we may do it, we 
must understand what we read. If the language presents difficulties, 
they can be overcome only by meeting them again and again. 

The acquisition of language, especially the English language, is no easy 
task. Children learn the language easily enough, because, for two or 
three years before they begin to talk, they constantly hear it spoken about 
them, and learn to speak from mere imitation. It has been calculated 
that a fond mother in a single day speaks twenty-seven thousand words 
to her child. Deaf-mutes do not possess the great advantage of being 
able to imbibe language unconsciously in their childhood, and hence they 
find the acquisition of language a difficult task. Repetition is the great 
secret of learning language, and it is the’ impossibility of repeating words 
to the deaf frequently enough that makes their education difficult. Writ- 
ing, spelling, articulation, and speech-reading are not to be compared 
with hearing as a means of acquiring language. To the deaf, no better 
means of securing this indispensable repetition exists than reading, for a 
man can read twice as fast as he can understand spoken language. Hence 
the advice to read as much as possible. 

For the purpose of acquiring a command of language, the speaker knew 
of nothing superior to the much disparaged novel. He advocated rapid 
reading without much reference to a dictionary, as by frequent repetition 
the meaning of most words will soon become clear, and as the dictionary 
definition of a word is usually forgotten as soon as learned. For the pur- 
pose of acquiring knowledge, on the other hand, read slowly. First 
glance at the table of contents, and get a general idea of the scope of the 
work. Then go over the book rapidly, pencil in hand, marking the most 
important passages, and then carefully re-read, to pick up any crumbs 
which may have escaped you in the first reading. 

A third object which deaf-mutes should have in reading is to gain some 
knowledge of matters of general interest. Asa deaf-mute is one among 
fifteen hundred hearing people, if he talks at all it must be of subjects 
appertaining to the majority. The newspaper, therefore, should be looked 
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over carefully. The daily catalogue of crimes may be interesting, but as 
they are hardly subjects for conversation in refined society they may as 
well be skipped. Society notes can be read with profit, as the latest bit 
of society gossip will have its effect with the ladies. Politics will be of 
interest to gentlemen, as a rule. 

A fourth object of reading is mental recreation, which can profitably be 
combined with the first object which was mentioned in the address, 7.¢., 
the acquisition of language, and for this light literature is also best suited. 
But here a caution is necessary. Excessive and indiscriminate indulgence in 
novel reading is not without its dangers, and light literature should be alter- 
nated with reading of a heavier character. In conclusion, reading is to 
deaf-mutes what hearing is to hearing people, and is a link which binds 
them to the hearing world. The whole world of books lies before you, 
rich with all knowledge. It is left to you say whether you will profit by 
it or not. 


The Sign-Lunguage a Real Language.—The following item 
is from the Silent World of May 1, 1887: 

Bishop Stevens [of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Pennsylvania] has 
given an official decision that deaf-mute signs are just £s much a language 
in the eye of the Church as articulated sounds. The question was raised 
in the Convention of last week by Rev. Robert Ritchie, rector of St. James 
the Less, who questioned whether the practice of the Rev. Henry W. 
Syle, missionary to the deaf-mutes, of administering holy communion by 
signs instead of the essential words, was valid. The Bishop states that 
he ordained Mr. Syle with the distinct understanding that the signs he 
used in communication with deaf-mutes were as much a language as the 
Chinese language is to the people of China. 


“ Per Capita.”—The following remarks by Dr. P. G. Gillett, 
Superintendent of the Illinois Institution, in his last Biennial 
Report, are similarin purport to those quoted in the last number 
of the Annals from the Optic, but fuller in their statement of 
actual facts detracting from the value of such statistics. Prob- 
ably it would not be unjust to lay greater stress than either of 
these writers has done on the truth that a very low per capita 
is indicative of insufficiently compensated if not incompetent 
teachers. If it were possible to obtain from all the schools 
what Dr. Gillett gives for the Illinois Institution, viz., the per 
cupita cost of each of its departments, this fact would probably 
be still more strikingly illustrated. After presenting a table of 
the per capita cost in various institutions in the United States, 
Dr. Gillett says : 


The sums contained in the foregoing table are taken from the American 
Annals of the Deaf, and were furnished to that periodical by the superin- 
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tendents of the respective institutions. They form an interesting study 
as showing what is being done in deaf-mute education in various States. 
They are, however, not entirely reliable for a comparison of efficiency of 
management, because the conditions surrounding different institutions 
are quite various. Some articles which are included in the ordinary ex- 
pense account of some institutions are excluded from that account in 
others. Items that are necessary at large cost in some are matters of 
secondary importance in a financial view in others, as the matter of fuel 
in the institutions of the far north, compared with the same article in the 
institutions of the Gulf States; and vegetables in an institution located 
in a dense portion of a city compared with one having a rural location ; 
and milk in one having only a small parcel of land compared with one 
having a farm. Some institutions also have special advantages peculiar to 
themselves in making up a statement of ordinary expense account, as in 
the case of one enumerated in the foregoing table which makes no ex- 
penditure for light, as the State penitentiary near by furnishes it with gas 
without any charge. Another is at no expense for fuel, being furnished 
that important article by the penitentiary of the State from its own mine, 
the institution paying the cost of transportation. Another is supplied by 
the city where it is located with all the water it requires without charge. 
Another has no salary account, as its officers are paid direct from the 
State treasury. Two others have no salary account, being conducted by 
Sisters of Charity, whose services are gratuitous. Another does not in- 
clude in its current expense account the salary of the superintendent, 
since this is paid direct from the State treasury. Some institutions, as 
this, have several departments, manual, articulation, auricular, art, and 
industrial, each of which involves expense on its own account alone. 
Some have only a manual department; some only an articulation depart- 
ment; some a manual and industrial; some an articulation and art de- 
partment. Thus it will be seen that there'is great diversity in the branches 
taught in the different institutions, and still greater diversity in the extent 
of instruction given in the different subjects taught. Some institutions 
have only a small number of pupils who cannot be equally well superin- 
tended, taught, housed or fed at as low a per capita cost as an institution 
numbering several hundred pupils. Some have a bicephalous organiza- 
tion, and consequently incur a double expense for management that could 
be better done with one responsible and competent head. 

To make an intelligent and reliable comparison of financial manage- 
ment in different institutions, one must know not only the aggregate ex- 
penditure and number of inmates, but also on what accounts the expendi- 
tures are made. It is impossible for me to know these important facts in 
other institutions, but in our own the per capita cost has been for the last 
year, on account of— 


Articulation (including auricular department)..... .........000se+00 oes 5 52 
Industrial (printing, cabinet-making, sewing, shoemaking, gar- 
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Hospital (physician, nurses and 2 18 
$196 45 


View of the Illinois Institution.—We have the pleasure of 
presenting our readers with a lithographic view of this Institu- 
tion, which was prepared for its Twenty-Third Biennial Report. 
It will be a pleasant souvenir to the many members of the 
profession who have enjoyed the bountiful hospitality of the 
Institution on the occasion of two conventions held there, and 
on the way to the California Convention last summer ; while to 
those who have not had the good fortune to see the original it 
will give some idea of an establishment which, under the able 
management of Dr. Philip G. Gillett, has grown to be the 
largest. school for the deaf in the world, and which, in the 
variety, extent, and thoroughness of its course of instruction, 
ranks among the best. The number of pupils who have been 
instructed here since its establishment in the year 1846 is 1886 ; 
the number under instruction during the last year was 563; 
the number actually present on the 1st of December last, 511. 


The Philadelphia De 0 Epée Catholic Deaf-Mutes’ A ssocia- 
tion.—The Rev. Father E. V. Lebreton, of Philadelphia, for- 
merly of the Institution at Bouge-les-Namur, Belgium, gives in 
the Revue Frangaise for March, 1887, the following description 
of the successful Association of which he is the spiritual 
director : 

This Association is at once a benevolent and a literary society. The mem- 
bers meet twice a month; at each meeting there is a discussion of some 
historical fact or subject of debate ; then the spiritual director generally 
makes an address on some point of morality. Before separating each 
member contributes his little share for the aid of any members who may 
be deprived of their usual means of support through sickness. The As- 
sociation is governed by a president chosen annually, and by the spiritual 
director. The society, thanks to the zeal of its members and the good it 
has done, has thus far prospered beyond our highest expectations. 


The Gallaudet Memorial Statue.—The subscriptions for this 
memorial now amount to about $7,000, and the Committee hav- 
ing the matter in charge feel justified in making a contract for 
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the execution of the work. At a meeting of the Committee 
held at Washington, May 3, 1887, a number of designs that had 
been sent were considered, and after thorough and careful con- 
sideration the contract was by a unanimous vote awarded to 
Mr. Daniel C. French. Mr. D. W. George, the Secretary of the 
Committee, furnishes for publication the following explanation 
of their action : 


A strong disposition was evinced on the part of the Committee to award 
the contract to a deaf artist, who could produce evidence in the shape of 
finished work of this character, such as would command the confidence 
of the public, in preference to a hearing one. The pros and cons of this 
subject were long and earnestly discussed. 

While it was conceded that to have the work done by a deaf artist would 
give the memorial an added glory as exhibiting one of the practical results 
of the labors of the elder Gallaudet; while it was looked upon as highly 
desirable to afford a deaf artist, even if an untried hand, an opportunity 
to win the name and fame which the successful execution of such a work 
would yield him; while this was regarded as an excellent opportunity to 
encourage and develop the art spirit among the deaf, it was viewed as a 
matter greatly to be regretted that at present there are no deaf artists who 
could produce any finished work which alone could furnish evidence of 
artistic power, and the Committee regarded the stake at issue as too great, 
and looked upon it as inconsistent with their duty to the subscribers to the 
fund, to award the contract to any but an artist of thoroughly established 
reputation, whose work already executed would give assurance of the com- 
pletion of the design in a manner worthy the grandeur of the subject. 
As such an artist the Committee regarded Mr. French. He has executed 
numerous works of great magnitude and great artistic power in various 
parts of this country. He won his spurs by producing the bronze statue 
of ‘*The Minute Man,” which was exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition, 
and which won such universal applause. He has executed several bronze 
statues for Harvard College. He executed the bronze statue of Gen. Cass 
now standing in Detroit. He is one of the three artists selected by the 
United States Government to compete for the execution of the equestrian 
statue of La Fayette, which alone is a strong recommendation. And, 
lastly, he carved the marble bust of Garfield, which now stands in the 
National Deaf-Mute College as a tribute of gratitude of the deaf towards 
a public advocate of their educational interests. This bust is regarded 
by Garfield’s friends as the best likeness of him extant. Added to all this 
is the fact that he has always evinced a warm interest in the welfare of 
the deaf. 


Laura Bridgman.—Mr. E. C. Sanford, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, has published a study of the manuscripts of Laura 
Bridgman, giving an interesting analysis of her diaries and other 
writings, and her curious autobiography almost entire. Pro- 
fessor G. Stanley Hall, whose psychological study of Laura 
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Bridgman was published in the Annals several years ago, fur- 
nishes an introductory note to Mr. Sanford’s work. 


The Royal Commission.—In March last the British “ Royal 
Commission on the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, etc.,” represented 
by Lord Egerton of Tatton (chairman), Dr. T. B. Armitage, Mr. 
W. B. Sleight, Rev. C. M. Owen, Mr. B. St. John Ackers, and 
Mr. Charles E. D. Black (secretary), visited the schools for the 
deaf and for the blind in Turin, Milan, Florence, Siena, Como, 
Zurich, and Riehen. The results of their observations will be 
published in their report. 

The Directors of the Columbia Institution, Washington, have 
adopted the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Directors of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb were much gratified at the invitation extended to Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet, President of the Institution, by the Royal Commission on the 
Blind, Deaf and Dumb, etc., then sitting in London, to visit England and 
lay before them information as to the system of education for the deaf 
as practised in the United States, and the intimation that Her Majesty’s 
Government would highly appreciate the service which would be rendered 
to the Royal Commission if the Government of the United States would 
permit Dr. Gallaudet to accept the invitation. 

Resolved, That we are very much gratified at the most cordial reception 
which was accorded Dr. Gallaudet by the Royal Commission, the Confer- 
ence of Head-Masters, the College of Teachers, and others, on his arrival 
in England, and by the high appreciation which they manifested for the 
information he communicated of the progress made in this country in 
extending the benefits of education to a class whose claims upon the 
sympathy and assistance of governments have been too long neglected. 

Resolved, That Dr. Gallaudet’s visit to Europe has shown that, in the 
world of benevolence, all co-workers are brothers, and we do not doubt 
that the information he there procured, as well as that which he was able 
to communicate, will be of great benefit in advancing the efforts to extend 
the benefits of education to all the deaf. 


Church Work in Ireland.—Mr. Francis Maginn, formerly 
a teacher in the London Asylum, who for the past three years 
has been pursuing a special course of study in the National 
College at Washington, has been appointed the first permanent 
missionary of the “Mission to the Adult Deaf and Dumb of 
Ireland,” and has entered upon his duties. His address is 100 
Sunday’s Well, Cork, Ireland. 

This Society was founded by Miss W. Tredennick, a lady of 
rank in Ireland and a cousin of the Bishop of Peterborough, 
Dr. Magee. She was led to devote herself to the work by the 
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perusal of Dr. Buxton’s article on the deaf in Chambers’ Cy- 
clopedia. The Society is under the sanction of all the bishops 
of the church of Ireland. It has branches in Cork, Belfast, and 
Ballyshannon, and is under the control of a committee consist- 
ing of well-known clergymen and laymen. The secretary is 
Mrs. Kingstone, a sister of Miss Tredennick. For further par- 
ticulars concerning the Society our readers are referred to its 
annual reports. 

The Proposed Frankfort Convention.—We regret to have 
to announce that on account of misunderstandings and disagree- 
ments between the French and German members of the “ Cen- 
tral Committee,” whose duty it was to arrange for the Fourth 
International Convention of Instructors to be held this summer 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, the proposed Convention 
has been abandoned. Each side has published an explanation 
of the action from its own point of view; but at this distance, 
and with our limited knowledge of the circumstances of the 
case, we do not feel prepared to pronounce an opinion as to 
where the blame chiefly lies. We can only say that if such an 
event had occurred on this side of the Atlantic we should have 
felt very much ashamed indeed. 


Death of Dr. Matthias.—Dr. L. C. Matthias, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Institution at Friedberg, Hesse, Germany, founder 
and for more than twenty-five years editor of the Organ der 
Taubstummen- und Blinden-Anstalten in Deutschland und 
den deutschredenden Nachbarlindern, the first and now the 
only German periodical of deaf-mute education, died at Fried- 
berg, after a long and painful illness, at the age of seventy- 
three, May 12,1887. In the first number of the Organ he said, 
“T have undertaken this publication only that I may serve a 
holy cause;” and he served it faithfully and successfully as long 
as health and strength permitted, giving the Organ a high rank 
among periodicals of this class. At his funeral addresses were 
made by his pastor, by Mr. Wodiige, his successor in the Fried- 
berg Institution, and by Mr. Vatter, the present editor of the 
Organ. 


Misapprehensions to be Avoided.—In the article on “Sub- 
limated Sympathy” above mentioned, the writer quotes from 
Mr. M. Anagnos, Director of the Perkins Institution and Mas- 
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sachusetts School for the Blind, a portion of the protest he 
presented at the meeting of the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections held at St. Paul, Minn., last summer, against 
the including of schools for the blind within the scope of that 
Conference. Nearly all that Mr. Anagnos said applies equally 
to our schools for the deaf; and, as the published extract does 
not present his views with sufficient fullness to do him justice, 
we quote his entire remarks on the subject, as printed in the 
Fifty-First Annual Report of the Perkins Institution under 
the title ‘‘ Misapprehensions to be Avoided.” We will only add 
that, while we fully sympathize with Mr. Anagnos in his objec- 
tions to the classification of schools for the blind and the deaf 
with penal, reformatory, and eleemosynary institutions, we see 
no reason why a teacher of either of these classes should not 
avail himself of a proffered opportunity to interest the intelli- 
gent and philanthropic men who compose the Conference of 
Charities and Corrections in his special instruction by reading 
a paper before them, just as he would before a body of clergy- 
men, lawyers, physicians, or common-school teachers, under 
similar circumstances; as, in fact, Dr. G. O. Fay, of Hartford, 
did at the same session of the Conference at which Mr. Anagnos 
protested, and as Dr. I. L. Peet and others of our profession 
have done at former sessions. Mr. Anagnos says: 

It is well known that some public institutions have their origin in the 
idea of the supreme reign of law and order and the protection of society, 
others in pity and sympathy for the disabled and suffering members of 
the human family, and still others in the right to a thorough education 
which the State accords to all its children, irrespective of creed, color, 
social condition, or physical defects. In other words, these establishments 
are either penal, reformatory, eleemosynary, or educational in their charae- 
ter. A thorough understanding of these distinctions, as well as of the 
specific aims and purposes of the different institutions, will help those in 
authority not only to minister properly to the wants and training of their 
beneficiaries, but likewise to do perfect justice to all of them individually, 
and to infuse into those among them who hope to depend upon their 
own efforts for self-inaintenance that spirit of manliness, dignity, and in- 
dependence which is indispensable to general success in life. A misap- 
prehension of these points will lead, on the other hand, either to mistaken 
views of imaginary economy, or to mere illusions as to the magnificent 
results of centralization in the administration of public charities; or, 
again, to the adoption of unwise rules and measures proving in time posi- 
tively detrimental to the welfare of the wards of the State, and to the 
interests of the community itself. 

It is with sincere regret that I am constrained to say in this connection 
that the unaccountable attachment of the schools for the blind to the 
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National Conference of Charities and Corrections as one of its depart- 
ments, coupled with a call to their managers to join in the deliberations 
of this body last August, is a striking illustration of such misunderstand- 
ing. It shows clearly that the nature and scope of the education of sight- 
less children and their legal right to it are not as widely and as thoroughly 
known as they ought to have been. In consequence of this want of knowl- 
edge, they are arbitrarily separated from the deaf-mutes by the brief dic- 
tum of a convention, and indiscriminately classed with paupers, criminals, 
and lunatics. 

I earnestly hope that the representatives of the various schools for the 
instruction of the blind in the country did not assent tacitly to this un- 
fortunate misunderstanding. It would have been very unwise, to say the 
least, on their part to do so. Duty, as well as the fundamental principles 
of their work and the vital interests of their charge, alike demanded that 
they should endeavor to rectify this error promptly and in the most em- 
phatic manner. For myself, I felt compelled to remonstrate against it as 
uncalled for. It is a well established fact, known to all who are familiar 
with the affairs of this commonwealth, that our school is founded upon 
the solid rock of equity, and not upon the piers of pity and favor. It has 
therefore no official relation whatever with the State Board of Charities. 
It has been placed by law where it properly belongs, namely, under the 
supervision of the State Board of Education. It is classed with the Nor- 
mal Schools, the State Art School, the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
and the Institutions for Deaf-Mutes ; and I could not allow myself to do 
the slightest thing which might have even the appearance of dragging it 
back among the eleemosynary and reformatory establishments. In my 
judgment, the meetings in which the cause of the blind ought to be regu- 
larly and officially represented by their instructors are not those of the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections, but those of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction and the National Educational Association. 
No doubt much practical benefit can be derived from the deliberations of 
the former body, or from personal acquaintance and comparison of notes 
with men and women who labor in the field of benevolence, and are more 
or less familiar with the management of public institutions; but the ex- 
perience and knowledge obtained from active co-operation with the lead- 
ing educators of the country, and from participation in such discussions 
as pertain to the improvement of the methods of teaching, mental develop- 
ment, moral culture, physical and technical training, school discipline, 
and the like, are of far greater importance. 

For these reasons I felt constrained, not only to request that my name 
should be dropped from the list of members of a standing committee of 
the National Conference of Charities, but to raise my feeble voice against 
the injustice of classifying the schools for the blind with eleemosynary, 
penal, or reformatory institutions. 


The Next Convention.—At a meeting of the Standing Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf held in New York, March 8, 1887, at which all the 
members of the Committee were present, it was voted that if 
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an invitation should be extended by the Board of Directors of 
the New York Institution for the Convention to meet at that 
Institution in 1890, the invitation should be accepted. It was 
also proposed to invite the International Convention of Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf to meet with the Convention of American In- 
structors at the same time. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the New York 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, held 
June 9, 1887, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That an invitation be extended to the Standing Executive Com- 
mittee of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, to hold 
their next quadrennial Convention, in the summer of 1890, at this Insti- 
tution; and that that Committee be, and is hereby, authorized to invite the 
instructors of the deaf in European and other foreign countries to hold 
an International Congress in connection with, and as an integral part of, 
said Convention. 

Resolved, That the hospitalities of this Institution be tendered to the 
members of the Convention and of the Congress during the period of 
their session. 


President E. M. Gallaudet, Chairman of the Standing Execu- 
tive Committee of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, in accordance with the action of the Committee above 
stated, has written to Dr. I. L. Peet, Principal of the New York 
Institution, accepting the invitation in behalf of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors. We trust the invitation to the 
International Convention will also be accepted, and that the 
Convention or Congress of 1890 will be largely attended by 
delegates from all parts of the world where the deaf are taught. 
The details of the proposed Convention will be arranged and 
announced hereafter. 


“ Gallaudet Centennial Jubilee.”—We have received a cir- 
cular letter announcing that a “ Gallaudet Centennial Jubilee ” 
will he held at Boston from Friday, December 9, 1887, to Sun- 
day, December 11, covering December 10, the hundredth birth- 
day of Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. It will be an “all day 
and night ” affair, with “ private and homelike entertainments ;” 
the exhibition of “tricks” by “a famous deaf-mute magician ;” 
“a grand promenade, tableaux, collation or banquet, masque- 
rade march, dance, etc.;” “ singing in signs, by little congenital 
deaf children,” and “oral singing by hearing children of deaf- 
mute parents ;” an oration ; and, on Sunday, religious services. 
One at least of the gentlemen who are announced as “ honored 
guests of the Jubilee,” as “expected to preach,” and also to 
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“interpret for the benefit of the hearing people,” knew nothing 
whatever of the proposed celebration until he saw the printed 
circular. “Contributions from persons hearing or deaf” are 
solicited, and “as all the teachers of the deaf in this country 
owe their good situations to the elder Gallaudet, will they please 
send their mite for the benefit of the Jubilee?” “If there is 
any money left after defraying the expenses, the officers of the 
Jubilee will vote on the question whether it will be turned into 
the New England Gallaudet Association’s treasury or the Gal- 
laudet Centennial Memorial Fund.” 

We respectfully submit to our deaf friends that the proposed 
jubilee is not the best way to honor the memory of the founder 
of deaf-mute education in America; and, as several thousand 
dollars are still needed for the erection of the memorial statue 
they have undertaken at Washington, we trust that neither they 
nor their hearing friends will allow their contributions to be 
diverted from this worthy object to promote such a celebration 
as that set forth in the circular. 


Efforts on behalf of Education in China.—We printed in 
the last number of the Annals (page 133) an appeal from Mr. 


J. Crossett, urging the importance of establishing a school for 
the deaf in China. Mr. Crossett is continuing his efforts in 
this direction through visits to schools for the deaf in this 
country, letters in the deaf-mute papers, and private corre- 
spondence. As we are informed that in his presentation of 
the cause he has referred, in one instance at least, to the editor 
of the Annals, we deem it proper to say that he did so without 
authority. While we have no reason to doubt his trustworthi- 
ness, we know very little about him beside what he has told us 
himself, except that he is a cousin of the late Salmon Crossett, 
of Hartford, and that he has been a missionary in China. He 
has impressed us as an earnest, sincere man, seeking the welfare 
of the deaf of that country, and such is still our opinion of 
him ; but we have no such acquaintance with him as would 
justify us in recommending him to others as worthy of con- 
fidence. 

We have received an interesting article from the venerable 
Mgr. De Haerne, of Brussels, Belgium, describing the efforts— 
thus far unsuccessful—which he has made, through correspond- 
ence with Catholic missionaries, to promote the education of 
the deaf in China. We expect to publish this article in the 


next number of the Annals. 
E. A. F. 
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Miss Eva Garner will continue to gives on of her time to the 
training of persons for articulation work, nineteen appli- 
cations for such teachers since July, 1885. a Seca 

Applicants must possas a eorrect ear and farniah reference as to their 
English education. 

and institutions, as follows: One as principal of & private school at No. 7 
Merrick street, Philadelphia ; one as private teacher in Philadelphia ; one 
in the West Virginia Institution, Romney, West Va.; one in the Alabama 
Institution, Talladega, Ala.; one in the ‘Pedvisytvenia Institution for the 
Deaf, Philadelphia; six in the Oral Branch of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, Philadelphia—one of these as “special articulation” teacher ; 
one in the Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. ; one in the 
Virginia Institution; two in the Le Ccutenlx St. Mary's Institution, Buf- 
* falo, N. Y.; one in the American Asylum for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn.; = 6 
one as private teacher in bidet treat and one as private teacher ~ 
in La Crosse, Wis, 

Address Misa Gunner, Principal Oral School for 
the Deaf, Scranton, Pas 


PRIVATE ORAL SCHOOL DEAF. 


Deaf Children Taught to Speak and duoated throngh Lip-Rending, 
Aural Training. 


Children from three to six years 
old. 

A ‘Training Clase for Tensbers of 

Directions to Parents of Deaf Children for their Treatment from In-. 
fancy, in order that they may learn Speech and Lip-Reading,” furnished : Ee 
free on application to the Principal. 

School reopens Sept. 1887, at No, 6 South Broad street (opposite _ 
Public Buildings,) Phi 

For terms, ete., ARRET Principal. 


Public Schools, - > 
D. Hayes Agnew, M. D., 
Lawrence Turnbull, M. D,, 
Oharies 8S. Turnbull, 


Wm. Pepper, M. D.; 
sity of Pennsylvania, 

Richard J. Levis, M. D,, 

J, Solis Cohen, M. D., 


L SCH ‘OR TEA 
ORAL TR SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. 
| 
| 
James McAllister, Esq., Superintendent Hon. John Eaton, ex-U. 8. Commissioner - 
;Pa. of Education, - Washington, D. C. 
| Hon, Robert Lamberton, President of Le 
“ | Miss Emma Garrett, Principal Pa. Oral 
for the. - - Scranton, Pa, 
Wharton Sinkler,M.D., "Thos. Chase, LL. D,, ex-President of Haver- 
of the Univer- ford College, - Haverford College, Pa, 
: Oollege, - - Swarthmore, Pa. 
William: B. h, - Chester, Pa, 
Arrangements made for boarding pupils from. auce witha private = 
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